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FRANCE FROM THE FOURTH TO 
THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 


BY OTTO KIRCHHEIMER 


I. 1958 as in 1799 Frenchmen were asking: what is in the con- 
stitution that we have been asked to approve in the plebiscite? ,The 
patent analogy of the answer—Bonaparte and de Gaulle—is as de- 


ceptive as it is clear. 

Bonaparte established his ascendancy after a decade of revolu- 
tion had worn out both friends and foes. Thermidor had been 
followed by Germinal and Prairial, the abortive revolts of the left, 
and by Vendémiaire, the abortive uprising of the right. With 
neither able to make any headway the new social order cast about 
for a more permanent political formula; hence Brumaire. Bona- 
parte tried his own brand of stabilization: accepting the reyolu- 
tion’s social consequences he at the same time modified its effects 
in a chain of foreign wars, at first inherited, but increasingly 
self-initiated. 

De Gaulle’s assumption of power indicates neither revolutionary 
convulsions of the body politic nor a definite stabilization of new 
social relations long in the making. Neither is he cast in the role 
of a Robespierre, revamping the polity and its symbols to re- 
double its effectiveness, nor does he perform a Napoleonic act of 
consolidation of acquired positions. France's transition to a full- 
fledged industrial society, long retarded, is still going on inces- 
santly, with only its tempo and not its direction subject to modifi- 
cation. The change in the fortunes and functions of various social 
groups and—equally important—in their consciousness of this 
change, progressing at a quite uneven rate, is still in full swing. 
The emerging patterns of domination and accommodation are at 
present subject to too many momentary deformations to be capable 
of permanent stabilization. Also, the complexity of French insti- 
tutions reflects in a large measure the presence of currents and 
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political situations transcending the French scene, and is conse- 
quently incapable of isolated solution at the national level. 


If we understand political revolution as an organized onslaught of 
vital population groups on the constituted order, France of the 
twentieth century, though it may have undergone bad cases of 
fright, has had no revolution. Whenever a break in the political 
continuity has occurred—1g40 and 1958—it has been the conse- 
quence of a surrender of the traditional political elite, acquiesced 
in by the population and taking place as the result of events that 
the elite had no means or no resolve to master. Civil war, major 
domestic upheavals of German, Italian, or Spanish dimensions, 
have been noticeably absent from the French scene since the days 
of the Paris Commune. 

Seen in this perspective the May 13, 1958, pronunciamento of 
the colons and colonels, in spite of attempts to evoke wider revo- 
lutionary symbols, was a limited affair: it was the response of the 
Algerian French leadership, of related army formations, and of 
an inchoate group of mainland sympathizers to the government’s 
unwillingness to subscribe to the colonialist program of action 
that they had resolved to apply to the Algerian imbroglio. Metro- 
politan irresoluteness in the face of the clash between colonialism 
and Algerian nationalism became the handmaiden of the regime’s 
downfall. If the regime was left with few resolute adherents, if 
its police and the metropolitan army cadres had become unreliable 
—the one grumbling over increased professional burdens and risks 
rather than concerned with the political kaleidoscope, the other 
concerned with having to shoulder the responsibility for dubious 
and ineffectual rearguard actions in France’s erstwhile colonial pos- 
sessions—this should not be evaluated as ingredients of a revolu- 
tionary situation, with only the Algerian match needed to start a 
general conflagration. 

France of the middle 1950s was by and large a prosperous coun- 
try; full employment and rapid industrial progress, connoted by 
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increasing levels of consumption, were undeniable facts, half- 
heartedly admitted even by the foes of the regime. In the light 
of this situation the chronic ills of the French body politic—still 
widespread restrictive practices in economic life, the effect of con- 
tinuing inflation on income distribution, the lack of an orderly 
process of urbanizatic a (with dwelling units needed for 14 million 
inadequately housed people), the slow pace of adaptation of many 
middle-size and small agricultural production units and, especially, 
of the retail sector to more rational processes of production and 
distribution—marked major disproportions in the process of social 
transformation, not insuperable roadblocks to further economic 
and social change, requiring revolutionary action. But even if 
these shortcomings did not arrest the social and economic advance 
of the country, their repercussions certainly helped to increase 
existing political fissures, which were accentuated by the deepen- 
ing malaise caused by the Algerian war. 

The gap continued to widen between the realities of power dis- 
tribution and the precepts of the constitution of 1946, which con- 
centrated political power in the hands of the popularly elected 
assembly and the ministry installed by its confidence. As usual 
it is not too profitable to trace what is cause and what is effect in 
an intertwined chain of action and reaction. Did the majority of 
the French working class and an appreciable number of rural 
smallholders give their vote to the Communist Party as a protest 
against prevailing conditions and because long before the days of 
Mollet and Lacoste they could find no other suitable channel of 
articulation for their grievances? Or did they to some extent 
merely act out the playful tradition of alwzys voting for the most 
advanced party, without connecting any far-reaching consequences 
with their political action? Was it out of sheer necessity or as a 
facile device for getting rid of disagreeable political competitors 
that the traditional parliamentary formations used their oppor- 
tunity to quarantine the opposition of principle, depriving it of 
any influence on the political business at hand—an opposition 
that included one-quarter of the voters, augmented by another 
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13 percent after 1956, with the emergence of intransigent rightists? 
At any rate, what matters is that through the combined processes 
of exclusion and self-exclusion of the opposition of principle, the 
group of interests entitled to consideration in the formation of 
political decisions was artificially narrowed down, thus vitiating 


the balance of political forces. 

In reducing the frame of reference for political decisions to the 
purely tactical game of factional and personal politics, the Fourth 
Republic returned to the habits of the Third, habits possibly 
appropriate to the political climate of an incipient industrial 
society but already outmoded in the 20s and gos. Politics as a 
game of avoiding responsibility and fighting delaying actions— 
played more for its effect on role distribution among the partici- 
pants of the game than for the social consequences connected with 
it—did not provide the necessary procedures appropriate. to the 
needs of the administrative state. Consequently authority went 
on migrating to the professional echelons elsewhere. Major in- 
terest groups, which unlike the Communist-led CGT did not swim 
against the current and were not averse to playing along with quite 
heterogeneous political équipes;* the higher ranks of the various 
service bureaucracies, whether intertwined with or battling against 
interest combinations; given the continued recourse to colonial 
warfare, the commanding ranks of the armed forces—they all 
entered the policymaking game. 

The public reaction to this process of migration of political sub- 
stance was political apathy; the conversion of the participant citi- 
zens into bewildered, bemused, or embittered spectators, as the 
case might be, pulling back from the political game and withdraw- 
ing into private existence, became widespread. To some extent 
this reversion of the citizen to the status of a private individual, 
minding his own business and regarding the apparatus of public 


1 Systematic inquiry into the mutual relations of political formations and interest 
groups has only recently been undertaken. See Henry Ehrmann, Organized Business 
in France (Princeton 1957), and Jean Meynaud, Les groupes de pression en France 
(Paris 1958), especially pp. 187 ff. 
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power as an alien phenomenon with which he has intercourse only 
through the agents of interest-group ambassadors, is part and 
parcel of a more generalized process in industrial society. But the 


additional stultifying effect of conscious depolitization, carried on 
by modern mass media, hit home much harder in a country that 
had previously prided itself on its citizens’ independent judgment 
than it does in countries where political literacy has never been 
more than a privilege of a select few. 

Thus over two million weekly copies of Paris Match and one 
and a half million daily copies of France Soir are a yardstick of 
deterioration, whereas two to three million daily copies of the 
German Bildzeitung only pinpoint a long-established phenome- 
non. The majority of the French media had learned to follow the 
trade winds, and they became “non-controversial” long before 
scattered outposts of independent judgment were closed in on by 
the 1956-58 policy of seizing whole newspaper editions, and by 
Information Minister Soustelle’s effort to endow the media under 
his control with a political mission.? Increasing feelings of anomy 
in the face of towering private and public bureaucratic structures 
led to a new height of cynicism in regard to the possibilities of 
meaningful political participation by the citizen at large. 

Even in the France of the Third Republic the relation between 
political-action patterns and verbalization in political programs 
was very tenuous. But expectations do not necessarily remain sta- 
tionary. There is some difference between the amused and benign 
attitude with which the citizen of yesteryear watched the histrionics 
of the professional politician, expecting from him not much be- 
yond entertainment and some personal services, and the uneasiness 
of the new generation, accustomed to less haphazard standards of 
performance and correspondingly disgusted with the unrelated- 
ness between felt need and political performance. In addition 


2 When Gayman, the Director of Information of the French State Broadcasting 
System, complained about his dismissal, he made the special point that he had 
always scrupulously avoided any criticism of incumbent governments; see Le Monde, 


June 24, 1958. 
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there is the return of almost compulsive forms of nationalism. The 
war, too easily lost; the ascendancy of the United States, both 
needed and resented; the voluntary acceptance of anti-national 
symbols by a sizable part of the working-class community, for all 
practical purposes contracting out of the political community; the 
melancholy business of the Indo-Chinese retreat—all this culmi- 
nated in the Algerian affair. Here the immediate interests of too 
many Frenchmen were involved to allow for a consistent adoption 
of rational patterns of thinking—their interests as fathers of 
mobilized soldiers, as friends or relatives of the Algerian French, 
or as potential sufferers from a reflux into France from Algeria 
(the tale of the positive effect produced on West Germany's 
economy by the influx of German refugees has not yet reached 


the average Frenchman). 

It is in such an atmosphere that the Pflimlin government 
brought an end to the institutions that had endured twelve years, 
through making its choice between surrender to de Gaulle, as 
acceptable trustee of both the political elite and the Algiers fac- 


tions, and an attempt, never seriously considered, to resist the 
importunities of the Algiers crowd by accepting the mortgage of 
Communist support. The popular reaction to the uprising and 
to the last parliamentary government’s demise manifested less the 
degree of estrangement between the population and the tumbling 
regime of the Fourth Republic than the much wider and more 
decisive degree of total alienation of the population at large from 
the small band of political, associational, and military professionals 
engaged in one way or another in the political game. There were 
childish pranks by the Paris jeunesse dorée and a few instances of 
protest strikes and protest meetings (with only the teachers show- 
ing themselves willing and able to engage in cohesive and disci- 
plined action), but during the decisive May days the great majority 
of the population went on with its business and leisure as usual, 
waiting for the powerholders in Paris and Algiers to make up their 
minds. The Communists indulged in verbal vacuities, extolling 
the collaboration of the left, but carefully refraining from any test 
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of strength against the government. The gross disproportion be- 
tween Communist verbal efforts and Communist inaction might 
be rationalized as indicating nebulous Communist expectations 
regarding the new government’s changing alignments on the inter- 
national scene. But in essence the party’s behavior was an act of 
self-preservation, mirroring its correct anticipation that its adher- 
ents would probably fail to heed any call to major political action. 

In this situation the majority of the parliament abdicated into 
the hands of the General, not only entrusting him with the power 
to guide France's steps in the present crisis of authority, but 
entrusting his government with the power to draw up France's 
future governmental patterns. Constituted and constituent power 
were merged in the same transitional government, symbolized in 


the person of General de Gaulle. 


II 


Michel Debré, high official by formation and political polemicist 
by vocation, was installed by de Gaulle as his Minister of Justice 


and as king-pin of the new constitution-making enterprise. Cast- 
ing about for appropriate forms that would stabilize the fruits of 
surrender—the surrender of the reigning though scarcely govern- 
ing parliamentary elite to the new but not necessarily always uni- 
fied triad of military rank, bureaucratic efficiency, and nationalist 
emotions—Debré ostensibly went back to the arsenal of nine- 
teenth-century constitutionalism. He borrowed pieces here and 
there, with shades of Napoleon's senatus consultuin of 1804, the 
charters of 1814 and 1830, and the organic laws of 1875 becoming 
visible in the new document's twenty-five titles and ninety-two 
paragraphs. 

What is the meaning of these trappings? To some extent they 
are an accident of the concrete historical situation out of which 
the new regime arose. The combination of Algiers colons and 
colonels could find a substitute for the Fourth Republic only with 
the help of de Gaulle, representative of authoritarian technocracy 
rather than of plebeian totalitarianism. But to the extent to 
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which any twentieth-century authoritarian government has to try 
to find a formula combining the seemingly independent exercise 
of executive authority with some degree of popular sanction, 
however limited, the option of the constitution has a more funda- 


mental significance. 
Debré’s draft, revised by a mixed group of bureaucrats and four 
major politicians, participants in the new Gaullist enterprise, was 


adopted by the cabinet on July 26. It was then submitted to a 
constitutional committee, of which two-thirds were ‘‘friendly” 
parliamentarians and the remainder officials, and thereafter to 
the Conseil d’Etat. The government conceded some points of 
distinctly minor significance; but in essence it maintained its 
resolve not to brook any interference with the constitutional pro- 
gram. In its final form the document was adopted by the govern- 
ment on September 3; on the following day it was presented to 
the public in a maladroitly handled public ceremony on the Place 
de la République, marking clearly the distinction between an 
authoritarian and a totalitarian decor; and it was formally adopted 
by thumping popular majorities on September 28. 

The new constitution rests on a double foundation: on a widely 
entertained but somewhat exaggerated assumption as to the roots 
of the evil affecting French polity; and on a thoroughly realistic 
appraisal of the mechanisms governing the de facto exercise of 
political authority in France, that is, widely shared practices trans- 
muted to the rank of recognized institutions. The exaggerated but 
popular theory concerns the primordial contribution made to the 
misfortunes of the realm by an omnipotent group of politicians, 
Debré’s princes qui nous gouvernent (the phrase was used by him 
as the title of a book published in Paris in 1957). According to 
this image the politicians intentionally prolonged their own nefari- 
ous rule, interrupting their ideological squabbles, Byzantine ver- 
bosity, and proverbial irresoluteness only long enough to intone 
their periodical “no” to any attempt to take initiatives consonant 
with the national aspirations. A less dramatic picture, but prob- 
ably a bit closer to reality, would perhaps emphasize more the loss 
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of authority that the standard-bearers of and competitors for gov- 
ernmental authority increasingly suffered in the last decade. 

During that period the transfer of decisive power to the higher 
echelons of army and bureaucracy was accelerated, but without 
entailing a corresponding shift in ultimate political responsibility, 
which continued to be carried by ephemeral governments and 
their parliamentary backers. De Gaulle’s 1944 national-unity 
formula for a provisional government had already shown a distinct 
predilection for government by technically qualified specialists, 
protected by a dosage of professional politicians. This formula, 
however, operated under commonly accepted programs and agreed- 
upon priorities. Here belongs also the Commissariat Général du 
Plan, entrusted with the elaboration of programs for the economic 
reconstruction, a field taken out of party competition by common 
consent in 1947. The events of the late 40s pushed incessantly 
toward a much more decisive cumulative shift in the location of 
political power. The tripartite government formula of 1945-47, 
while establishing outward government stability, threatened to 
dissolve the government into semi-independent satrapies of the 
participant parties. 

After the ejection of the Communists from government in the 


spring of 1947, there was a return to the weak and unstable 
combinaziones of the Third Republic, half interparty arrange- 
ments, half personal clientele relationships. Lack of stable parlia- 
mentary majorities left the successive governments neither time 
and authority for developing long-range policies nor leeway for 
dealing with concrete incidents on their own terms. This situation 


was aggravated by the resumption of large-scale colonial warfare. 
In Indo-China and then in North Africa colonial warfare was con- 
ducted by the military elite under only nominal political super- 
vision. Faced with an uninterrupted chain of faits accomplis, the 
government played a role conforming more to the pattern of a 
bouc émissaire than to that of a responsible director of operations. 
In each instance—whether it was General d’Argenlieu interpret- 
ing the Fontainebleau accords of the government with Ho Chi 
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Min, or the military leaders in Algiers kidnaping the FLN leaders, 
devising a system of counter-terror, ordering the bombardment of 
Sakhiet—the parliamentary and government leadership was rele- 
gated to the task of post-factum sanctioning of policies elaborated 
and carried out without its knowledge and often against its own 
volition. 

The new constitution draws the logical conclusions from this 
change in the structure of public authority. By concentrating 
authority in the hands of the same bureaucratic elite that had 
previously exercised a good portion of it sub rosa, it regularizes 
this change. In order to stabilize the authority given the bureau- 
cratic elite, the constitution reverses the traditional scheme of con- 
centrating political authority in the hands of a government selected 
by a national assembly, the body that hitherto formed the apex of 
the political command structure. 

There is no attempt to clothe the document in the language of 
separation of powers as a seeming justification for the capitis dimi- 
nutio suffered by parliamentary authority. On the contrary, 
everything is done to create the impression that parliamentary 
sovereignty has been completely superseded by executive leader- 
ship, concentrated in the hands of an almighty president. Even 
the rank order in which the public powers appear in the document 
is set forth in a way to impress this change on the public. The 
president is immediately introduced after the traditional, though 
drastically curtailed, preamble—which is a reference to and in- 
cantation of the nationally accepted tradition and image of a 
comiaunity of free states associated in a common enterprise—and 
the regime’s own adaptation of the theory of national sovereignty. 

The president functions as guarantor of the whole national 
establishment. He is cast in the role of the deus ex machina, the 
demiurge, removed from the daily strife of factions, who by some 
intermittent but well aimed strokes puts the world in order. He 
alone decides on timeliness and on the extent of emergency 
measures needed to face both external and internal threats. Like- 
wise he alone has the power to dissolve the National Assembly. 
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At the same time he also functions as the regular chief of the 
executive body. He installs a prime minister with his cabinet. 

The cabinet’s position seems to mark a strange halfway house 
between the practices of early and late nineteenth-century con- 
stitutionalism. On the one hand the ministry is psychologically 
removed from pressure by the assembly, through enforcemcitt of 
strict rules of incompatibility, preventing the ministers from hold- 
ing on to membership in parliament—one of the most contro- 
versial but hotly defended cornerstones of the new constitutional 
edifice. The prime minister appears as the servant of the presi- 
dent, who selects and appoints him and supports him, if he so 
chooses, by exercising his right to dissolve the popularly elected 
National Assembly. Thus, at first glance, the ministry seems to 
live completely in the shadow of the president. But on the other 
hand the constitution, here following the traditions of the Third 
and the Fourth Republic, accepts the idea of ministerial responsi- 
bility toward the National Assembly, thus creating for the ministry 
some political quality of its own midway between the president 
and the assembly. 

Nevertheless, the National Assembly’s means of enforcing minis- 
terial responsibility are narrowly circumscribed, reflecting the aura 
of mistrust of that body. The assembly is not asked to vote its 
confidence in a cabinet newly installed by the president. Its con- 
fidence is presumed until a motion of censure proposed by one- 
tenth of the assembly is adopted by an absolute majority. (Con- 
versely, the government may link its existence to any legislative 
text, which then is assumed to have been adopted by the assembly 
even without having been explicitly voted on, unless the assembly 
musters enough votes for a motion of censure, leading to the 
resignation of the government.) 

Moreover, in thus returning to practices of early constitution- 
alism—already in evidence in a milder form in the December 9, 
1954, Constitutional amendments—parliamentary sessions are of 
strictly limited duration. There is one of a montk and a half in 
October, and one of three months in the spring. Even if the 
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parliament musters a majority for calling an extraordinary session, 
the decree of adjournment will be read after a maximum of twelve 
days. The number of parliamentary standing committees is lim- 
ited to six, and the order of priorities of parliamentary business is 
determined by the government. What with the president's power 
to dissolve the assembly once every year, and to take it by surprise 
with the use of his all-embracing emergency powers—frequently 
contested through the public debate in the summer of 1958, but 
firmly upheld and scarcely circumscribed in the final document * 
—the assembly looks indeed like a poor relative of the mighty 
master, the executive. 

But though the document's confidence in the president’s wise 
exercise of his completely discretionary powers is as marked as its 
all-pervasive antiparliamentary bias, there is little evidence that the 
presidency has been intentionally construed to serve as a spring- 
board for the assumption of Caesarean-Napoleonic or modern 
totalitarian dictatorship. If de Gaulle had shown the slightest 
desire to pave the way for such contingencies he would have taken 
care to install a popularly elected president. In this way the 
constitution might have been possessed of two popularly elected 
organs of equal legitimacy, with the president easily able to affirm 
his ascendancy. 

De Gaulle’s own estimate of his role as providential restorer of 
French national grandeur, joined with his tendency to look at 
the people at any given moment of history as a coincidental vessel 
of eternal national destiny, led him to a skeptical view of popular 
participation in the historical process. Even though democracy 
is necessary as fountainhead of political legitimacy and parliaments 
have to be preserved as functional institutions, democratic devices 

8 The relevant emergency provision (Art. 16, 1) reads: When the institutions of 
the Republic, the independence of the nation, the integrity of its territory, or the 
fulfillment of its international commitments are threatened in a grave and imme- 
diate manner and the regular functioning of the constitutional public powers is 
interrupted, the President of the Republic shall take the measures required by these 


circumstances, after official consultation with the Premier and the Presidents of the 
Assemblies, as well as with the Constitutional Council. 
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should not be emphasized to the point of no return.‘ Since the 
holder of executive power can never be so effectively checkmated 
as an assembly, it seemed much better to refrain from adding to his 
temptation or his backers’ expectations by giving him the sanction 
of popular will. Hence the curious, almost intentionally ana- 
chronistic modus of selection of the omnipotent president. The 
elevation to that office is tied (December, 1958) to a body of 81,508 
grands électeurs, of whom 38,959 represent communities with 
fewer than 2,000 inhabitants. This makes the president appear 
as symbol of rye and chestnut tree, the traditional small peasant 
economy, rather than a representative of wheat and sugar-beet 
producers, the big wheels of French agriculture.® 

Although the election of the first president was a foregone con- 
clusion and the role of the rural notables in de Gaulle’s elevation is 
of more symbolic than political import, the reestablishment of the 
senate—on a somewhat similar basis of indirect elections—as a 
continuous stronghold of these same local notables assumes imme- 
diate political importance. This is particularly true since the 
senate has the status of a full-fledged political assembly,® with 


corporativism—in the form of the Economic and Social Council— 


again relegated to purely advisory functions. The senate, here 
again in conformance with the 1954 constitutional revision, is 
restored to nearly even rank with the assembly in the legislative 
process.* And the senate is not only construed as a device to check- 


4In keeping with the tenets of the document, recourse to direct democracy is 
infrequent. One of the exceptions is to be found in Article 11, which allows either 
the president (on proposal of the cabinet) or the assembly to initiate a referendum 
on “community agreements” (as defined in title 12) and on those international 
treaties likely to affect the “functioning of the institutions.” The second device 
may have been chosen to enlarge the French government’s freedom of manoeuvring 
when negotiating with foreign partners; the community provision may visualize 
the North African situation, where the government may one day want to appeal 
from a badly informed parliament to a possibly better informed voter. 

5 See Georges Vedel in Le Monde, June 20 and 21, 1958. 

6 The present senate will remain in office until April 26, 1959, when go1 new 
senators, among them 253 metropolitan senators, will be elected. 

7 The prime minister, while not able to ask for a formal vote of confidence before 
the senate, may ask for “a general approval of a policy declaration” (Art. 49), thus 
acquiring the possibility of playing one house against the other. A deadlock between 
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mate the will of the assembly, from the inside of the legislative 
fortress, as it were; it is also cast as a last-ditch guarantor of the 
present constitutional establishment. Attempts at constitutional 
amendment need an initial concurrent vote of the majorities of 
both houses. 

But the events of 1940 and 1958 give little indication that the 
local notables are more willing to withstand the pressures of the 
moment than their colleagues nearer the political battlefront. 
Neither in 1940 nor in 1958 were the procedures followed that 
were designated by the then operative constitutions for constitu- 
tional change. In both cases constituent powers were conferred 
on the government of the period, Pétain in the first and de Gaulle 
in the second instance. While it is true that in the second case 
there were provisions for popular acceptance, and thus a bow 
toward democratic constitutionalism—which was manifestly not 
the case with Petain—both instances show the strictly limited sig- 
nificance of amendment barriers when circumstances generate 
pressure for swift constitutional change.* 

For this reason the amending process may also be initiated by 
the president; acting at the government's request, he may convoke 
both houses for a joint meeting, in which case a three-fifths major- 
ity would suffice for amendment. The referendum that would be 
necessary after separate majority decisions of both houses would 
then be omitted. Thus in practical terms the executive is ex- 
pected to take the leadership and to generate the necessary pressure 
for quick constitutional change. This fits into the now established 
pattern that a new executive mirrors newly established power 
relationships and can therefore command a hara-kiri performance 





the senate and the assembly in the legislative process can be solved only if the govern- 
ment is willing to interfere; on government decision, but only on government deci- 
sion, the National Assembly will have the final say as to the formulation of a 
disputed provision (Art. 45) . 

8 Of course, from a legal viewpoint one may construe a difference between the 
delegation of constituent powers and the modification of procedures for revision, 
the first inadmissible because a prohibited delegation of powers, the second well in 
the province of the assemblies. Moreover, from a purely positivist viewpoint one 
might argue that whoever exercises constituent power may utilize it as he sees fit. 
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by a legislature that runs behind the times. The new amendment 
procedures thus reveal that conservativism constitutes less a 
balancing element than another embellishment of executive pre- 


dominance. 


III 


In the new order aiming at a domesticated legislature, the central 
core is the scheme of jurisdiction over legislative fields. It is in this 
realm, rather than in the much more spectacular reassessment of 
the position of the president, that the constitution reveals the 
working scheme of the new order and also contains some formulae 
that may still radiate influence on developments in public law long 
after the present document has met the fate of its numerous 


predecessors. 
Even in the gos, and especially in the gos, the theoretically 


omnipotent parliament had increasingly abdicated its legislative 
function by resorting to the practice of enabling acts, thus clothing 
the government and its permanent staff with the authority to legis- 
late by decree. In a sharp reaction against this divestment of 


function the 1946 constitution reasserted legislative supremacy, 
inserting somewhat less than watertight prohibitions against the 
divesting of legislative powers and their transfer to other agencies. 
Nevertheless, the cleavage between constitutional theory and gov- 
ernment practice persisted. In 1948, covered by formulae emanat- 
ing from the Conseil d’Etat and referring to the parliament’s 
sovereign right to determine the scope of its legislative action, 
French parliaments returned to the system of wide delegation of 
legislative power to the executive.® 

While in theory the new constitution marks a radical break with 
previous constitutional law, in practice it only draws the logical 
conclusion from the continued shift of legislative power to the 
executive. Dispensing with the notion of legislative omnipotence, 
it restricts the legislative effort of parliament to a number of enu- 
merated fields, handing over the remainder to the executive for 


9 See Jacques Soubeyrol, Les décrets-lois sous la quatriéme république (Paris 1955). 
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rulemaking in its own right. The legislative grant to parliament 
is limited in scope and ambiguous in its terms. There are a num- 
ber of fields where parliament retains full legislative power,’® but 
in others it retains only the right to establish broad principles. 
And the new functional division of parliamentary and executive 
regulatory competence by no means excludes recourse to the older 


procedures of enabling acts. The government, with a view to 
carrying out its program, may demand full legislative power for a 
limited period in fields otherwise left in the parliamentary domain. 

If one adds that the parliamentary right to amend bills has been 
severely restricted, that parliamentary motions are out of order if 
they reduce taxes or increase expenditures, but that the govern- 
ment has a right to promulgate budgetary provisions not voted on 
by the two houses within seventy days, it becomes evident that the 
notion of legislative sovereignty has been radically eliminated. 
It has been replaced by a system of limited participation of par- 
liament in the carrying through of governmental programs. Such 
programs are presented by a government that—because of its new 
relationship to the president and the strict incompatibility rules 
—will tend even more frequently than before to act as mouthpiece 
and shield of its higher bureaucracy. 

This officialdom, which elaborates and increasingly also pro- 
mulgates new rules and administers the realm, consists of a con- 
geries of professional elite groups; they are recruited by an unmer- 
ciful process of competitive selection, but as a result of the working 
of France’s educational system they heavily reflect a background in 
the upper and upper-middle classes. Although assured of tenure, 

10 The absolute grant refers to civil rights and other fundamental guarantees of 
public liberties; personal-property restrictions in the interest of the national de- 
fense; citizenship, status, and legal capacity of persons; marriage and divorce; in- 
heritance and donations; criminal law and procedure; amnesty; institution of new 
courts and the status of judges; the basis, rate, and method of tax collection; issuance 
of currency; election laws, except for the current elections; rules for the establish- 
ment of public enterprises; the fundamental guarantees for civil servants and the 
military personnel; rules governing nationalization and denationalization (Art. 34); 


the authorization to declare war (Art. 35); the treaty power according to specifica- 
tions (Art. 53). 
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influence, and prestige in government service, they are subject to 
considerable salary disadvantages, which encourage a system of 
pantouflage, a changeover to more rewarding private or semi- 
public positions."!_ Far more stringent rules have now been im- 
posed, subjecting a former officeholder to temporary incapacities 
in representing private interests in their dealings with state 
agencies, and making it more difficult to exploit for private gain 
the knowledge and relations consequent on public office. Whether 
such rules will sufficiently protect the independence and concept 
of duty of these grands commis is a problem made especially cogent 
by the present increment of power in their hands. 

With the president constituted as an arbiter outside and above 
the strife of parliament, government, and the civil service, bu: 
functioning also as the effective semi-permanent (seven-year ten- 
ure) head of the whole executive establishment, a second-line inter- 
organizational arbiter had to be established. This is the Consti- 
tutional Council, composed of former presidents of the republic 
as life members—thus rewarding the cooperative attitude of Vin- 
cent Auriol and especially of President René Coty during the 
period preceding the demise ,of the republic—and of nine ap- 
pointees, one-third to be renewed every three years, nominated in 
equal numbers by the president and the presidents of the assembly 
and the senate. 

Of the plethora of functions devolving on the Council, the 
settling of controversies between parliament and the executive 
over the scope of parliamentary powers in the legislative process 
is easily the most important.7* On questions of parliamentary 

11 This subject, covering a vast, vital, and not well explored field, has been evoked 


by Jean Meynaud, “Les groupes d’intérét et l'administration en France,” in Revue 
Frangaise de Science Politique, vol. 7 (1957) pp- 573-93. Intrabureaucratic ten- 
sions and working methods of the higher bureaucracy are explored by Alfred Dia- 
mant, “A Case Study of Administrative Autonomy: Controls and Tensions in French 
Administration,” in Political Studies, vol. 6 (1958) pp. 147-66. 

12 Among its other functions: decision of election contests (Arts. 58, 59); examina- 
tion of the constitutionality of organic laws made in execution of constitutional 
provisions (Art. 61), to the extent that the government, during the four-month 
transitional period in which it keeps practically unlimited legislative power (Arts. 
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intrusion into the executive field the Council is presumed to de- 
liver its universally binding interpretation within a month, and 
in case of urgency within a week. But there is no equally swift 
control over executive action in the legislative field.‘* One might 
have expected that the sense of symmetry between parliament and 
the executive would suggest a wider grant of power to the Council. 
It might have been allowed to check not only parliamentary in- 
trusion into the executive sphere of action, but also, on the petition 
of parliament, any asserted executive infringement of the legisla- 
tive jurisdiction of parliament, thus opening the way to establish- 
ing full-fledged determination of the constitutional correctness of 
all participants in the political process. As it is, the gap between 
the two powers is rather symptomatic. 

Thus the new constitution marks the high-water mark for the 
ascendancy of the administrative personnel over the political pro- 
fessionai. It is imbued with the fear that the political professional 
could interfere with the decisions of the executive. Consequently 
the safeguards have all been constructed in a lopsided way. If one 
excepts the heavy and traditionally little used ammunition of im- 
peachment before a parliamentary high court, establishing an 
exclusively criminal responsibility of president and ministers, the 
document spends its greatest effort in assuring a chastised and 
domesticated National Assembly. The idea—probably much 
more pertinent under the new scheme of things—of establishing 
guarantees that the higher bureaucracy and army leadership and 
their semi-political superiors, the president and the council of min- 
isters, will not stray from the path of constitutional rectitude seems 
not to have occupied the attention of the constitutional draftsmen. 
They are content to leave guarantees of the personal liberties of 





91, 92), leaves some work for the parliament rather than itself adopting the imple- 
menting laws; decision on the constitutionality of international agreements (Art. 54); 
and tendering advice to the president on the use of his emergency powers (Art. 16). 

18 The Conseil d’Etat, to the extent that it is competent to judge the validity of 
this type of ordinance, would interfere through its judicial sections only within the 
framework of regular administrative-law proceedings—in most cases a number of 
years after the ordinance in quéstion has become effective. Its administrative sections 
only tender advice in camera before the government issues the rules in question. 
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the citizens—now more and more deformed by a growing body of 
loosely worded emergency legislation *—in the hands of a judici- 
ary ill equipped for such tasks. 

In conformity with the spirit of the document any trace of par- 
liamentary participation in judicial appointments has vanished. 
Appointment, and through it influence on professional discipline, 
rests on a mixture of professional cooptation and selection by the 
president, for that purpose styled guarantor of judicial independ- 
ence. He also becomes final dispenser of pardons, not an unim- 
portant function in circumstances where there is an increasing shift 
to military tribunals, inroads into the immovability of Algerian 
judges, and a rash of police brutality, not to speak of the inde- 
pendent repressive function that the military are now exercising 
as a matter of course in Algeria, commissions of inquiry notwith- 


standing. 


IV 


The framers of the constitution were fully aware that an adminis- 
trative system holding the reins of government—even if it was 
temporarily shored up by the authority of a recognized national 
hero, who was more than a synthetic product of the opinion fac- 
tories but an intellectual and moral power in his own right—would 
furnish at best a stop-gap device. Political currents, even though 
“purified,” should be allowed and encouraged to circulate, and not 
be sacrificed to the motions and counter-motions of administrative 
and interest blocs. This consideration entailed not only the insti- 
tution of a chastised National Assembly, but as a logical conse- 
quence—and probably more important—the continuation of the 
troublesome, confused process from which the assembly would 
draw its legitimacy: the parties and their participation in the elec- 
toral process. 

14 The most recent example is a decree of October 8, 1958, allowing administrative 
internment of any person who has given direct or indirect material aid to the 
Algerian rebels. The duration of the internment, if ordered by the Minister of the 


Interior, is unlimited, subject only to verification through written proceedings by a 
mixed administrative and judicial commission. 
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The constitution’s section on sovereignty recognizes this neces- 
sity by stipulating the free formation and activity of parties. Yet 
at the same time some possibility of administrative tutelage is dis- 
creetly referred to, in the part self-evident, part Pandora-box-like 
formula that “parties must respect principles of national sov- 
ereignty and democracy.” The final formula was a battleground 
of conflicting expectations, projections, and fears in the constitu- 
tional committee, which inserted the phrase in the original draft, 
and the Conseil d’Etat, which took umbrage at its indefiniteness. 
Inserted without a mandate to implement it by organic law (as 
provided in the constitutional committee's version), it leaves the 
door wide open to a variety of governmental policies. For the 
moment the government's intentions as to its most noisy adver- 
saries, the Communist opposition of principle, are clear: to deci- 
mate it, through the time-honored method of electoral reform 
rather than through an open ban. 

The government did not see fit to follow the demands of the 
constitutional committee to include arrangements for the imme- 
diately forthcoming elections in the pattern of confirmation by 
popular consultation. Electoral ordinances passed in the begin- 
ning of October rested on specific governmental powers to that 
effect inserted in Article 91 of the constitution. At the same time, 
de Gaulle withheld his endorsement from any of the new groups, 
whether transmuted or newly formed—like the UNR (Union pour 
la Nouvelle République)—that were eager not only to demon- 
strate their loyalty to the General but to obtain a semi-official ap- 
proval as their most valuable election capital. Thus the General, 
reinforcing the policy already followed in the choice of the modus 
of presidential election, gave another pledge that so far as it was in 
his power he would avoid the first steps toward a transformation 
into a totalitarian system through the agency of a semi-official mass 
party. 

In France, as anywhere else, election systems have been adopted 
with little regard for theoreticians’ calculations concerning their 
likely contribution to the most efficient functioning of the polity 
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or, conversely, their correspondence to the ideal of attaining photo- 
graphic faithfulness to diversified opinions. They have been and 
continue to be determined by practical ca'culations of expected 
benefits or losses for those who have been given the opportunity 
to frame them.'® In 1945 the General opted for a modified form 
of proportional representation, likely to produce, in the situation 
at that time, a small number of well organized and disciplined 
parties but also avoiding the threat inherent in the application of 
a plurality system—that slight margins for one party, possibly the 
Communist Party, would bring it in sight of the absolute majority. 
In 1958 he opted for 465 metropolitan single-member constitu- 
95 P 495 po 8 

encies, with a run-off ballot decided by plurality if none of the 
competitors received a straight majority on the first ballot. 

An alternative proposal, propounded in the cabinet discussions, 
would have equally jettisoned proportional schemes but would 
have provided for larger districts, with a possibility that in the 
run-off election the parties could combine lists and, with majori- 
ties thus assured, snap up all the seats. Either system would do 
irreparable damage to the Communists, but adoption of the alter- 
native proposal would assuredly have given a decisive advantage to 
the right; the latter is much better equipped to enter into election 
combinations than the left, which is inveterately split into its 
isolated Communist and its moderately left components. At the 
least the alternative proposal would from the outset have brought 
the new groupings, claiming a Gaullist ancestry or linkage, into too 
intimate a relationship to the classical right, narrowing down their 

15 The French have even been so unorthodox as to adopt, as a matter of pure 
electoral advantage, different election procedures not only in overseas districts, where 
wide differences in conditions might be a justification, but also in the various metro- 
politan districts themselves. From 1951 a system of proportional representation, 
resting on the highest average, was generally used on the departmental level, but 
the largest-remainder principle, more favorable to small groups, was introduced for 
the Paris region as an anti-Communist device. For the April 1959 senate elections 
different election systems for the average district and for the urban agglomerations 
have been generally introduced, a patent violation of the principle of equality before 
the law, but looked upon in France as a normal incident of the political game. 


French election systems are discussed in detail in Peter Campbell, French Electoral 
Systems and Elections, 1789-1957 (London 1958). 
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all-important freedom of manoeuvring in the new assembly. To 
save the “constitutional” left from extinction and to avoid a 
replica of Louis XVIII's chambre introuvable or a 1919-type cham- 
bre “bleu horizon’’—which would narrow down the government's 
freedom of action, especially in the controversial field of Algerian 
policies—an integral return to the last election system of the Third 
Republic seemed indicated." 

Population shifts since 1936, the last time elections were held 
under a system comparable to the present one, and the reduction of 
metropolitan membership in the assembly from 544 to 465 made 
complete reapportionment necessary. Some phases of the redis- 
tricting may have been due to a desire to mitigate the effect of 
unavoidable losses in representation for predominantly rural de- 
partments; some very few actions may conceivably be explained as 
an act of reverence to one or another outstanding political figure; 
but in the main the gerrymandering was clearly directed toward 
minimizing the electoral power of the potential Communist clien- 
tele. While the average electoral district was supposed to be cal- 
culated on a basis of 93,000 inhabitants, quite a number were 
created that held 10,000 to 20,000 people, more or less, and were 
carved out in such a way that the disadvantage from the viewpoint 
of electoral weight would lie mostly in heavily populated working- 
class districts. Moreover, the often necessary cutting up of large 
urban agglomerations into several electoral districts was more 
often than not handled in such a way as to join their separated 
halves or thirds to suburban or rural areas, in order to dilute the 
effect of a potential Communist electoral clientele on the outcome 
of the contest. 

The constitution’s provision in regard to the overseas areas 
marks in one respect a definite new departure. The possibility for 

16 Deviations from the pattern of the Third Republic concern mainly a require- 
ment that each candidate choose a substitute to appear with him on the ballot, thus 
avoiding the necessity of a by-election if the elected member dies or is elevated to 
ministerial rank (though not in the case of resignation); a prohibition of the nomi- 
nation of new candidates between the first and the second ballot; and introduction 


of a deposit of 100,000 francs for each candidate, to be forfeited if the candidate 
does not reach 5 percent of the total. 
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a member state to leave the “community,” as the form of associa- 
tion of France with the overseas areas is called, is definitely en- 
visaged and—as the case of Guinea shows—is accepted as one way 
of regulating France’s relations with these areas. Every territory 
is more or less supposed to avail itself of the new possibility of 
transforming into an autonomous state. For those willing to re- 
main in the community, and for which France will continue to foot 
part of the bill, the constitutionally acknowledged autonomy re- 
mains inevitably restricted—in spite of the French practice of 
hiding continuing French hegemony behind a plethora of com- 
munity organs—to certain areas of self-administration: schools, 
police, and the like, with major defense, economic, and foreign- 
policy decisions resting with the community, that is, until further 
notice, under metropolitan jurisdiction. 

The question, fundamental for the development of the regions 
scuth of the Sahara, whether territories will be allowed to form 
federations of their own—thus acquiring a chance to deal with the 
metropolitan administration on some more realistic basis of equal- 
ity, rather than being submitted to the continuation of the divide- 
and-rule policy of the past—is at best very vaguely alluded to 
(Art. 82, 2). The document is understandably silent on Algiers, 
though according to its inherent logic the permissive provision for 
secession—on the basis of a regional legislative decision confirmed 
by regional referendum—would apply equally in this case. Article 
88 alludes to association agreements that any state may enter into 
with the community in order to develop its own institutions—a 
conveniently vague formula that may one day cover whatever 
agreements France will be able to reach with the whole Maghrib 
political complex. 

With the region south of the Sahara tied to France only in a 
much looser form, and with the fate of Algiers still to be decided 
on the actual battlefields of North Africa and the political battle- 
fields of metropolitan France, the October election ordinances 
had to determine the participation of these regions in the metro- 
politan parliament. When conversion of the territories south of 
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the Sahara to autonomous states is achieved, their participation in 
the metropolitan assemblies will terminate. This event will de- 
prive the government of some go to 40 votes usually available to 
any government.’* But it will also deprive the native African poli- 
ticians of their most effective means of wringing concessions from 
the French government for their respective areas. 

Unfortunately—from the viewpoint of the democratic compo- 
sition and likely career of the new assembly—the Algerian con- 
tingent has been increased from go to 67 deputies, plus 4 from 
the Sahara.’* Of these 67 seats, 46 were reserved for indigenous 
deputies, under the assumption that bona fide Algerians would 
come forward, independent of the French administration and pos- 
sibly even acceptable to the Algerian nationalists; 21 seats, based 
on a disproportionately favorable ratio of 48,000 inhabitants to 
one deputy, were reserved for the French population. Since no 
independent Algerian candidates were forthcoming, the various 
rightist sections among the French—having effectively shut out 
the voice of the dissident French element in Algeria—will not 
only fill the disproportionately large number of their own seats but 
also dispose of the votes of their 46 béni-oui-oui retainers. 


Vv 


In the propaganda battle concerning the popular ratification of 
the constitution, the contents and merits of the document soon be- 
came obliterated by more immediate and more pressing issues. 
The vote had a different meaning for the population of metropol- 
itan France from its implication for the overseas voters. For the 
African elite south of the Sahara, guiding the votes of their largely 
illiterate brethren, the question reduced itself to judging the ad- 
vantages of a continued stay in the new community, including as it 

17 For the influence of native politicians on the early parliaments of the Fourth 
Republic, see Otto Kirchheimer, A Constitution for the Fourth Republic (Washing- 


ton 1947) Pp. 70. 
18 The representation of those overseas areas that continue their status as French 


départements, mainly the West Indies, has not been changed, continuing at the 1946 
figure of 10. 
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did the guaranteed right of secession. For the French population 
of Algeria the question boiled down to how best to minimize the 
concessions that had to be made to keep the General, and with him 
metropolitan France, to the policy of continued French predom- 
inance in Algeria. For the population of metropolitan France 
acclamation of the constitution or the entering of a dissenting vote 
embraced a range of contradictory evaluations: were the General 
and his constitution to be upheld as liquidating the whole system 
of traditional democratic institutions, or as stabilizing and guar- 
anteeing them; as the rallying point of the French national mission 
in Africa, or as harbinger of early negotiation and peace with the 
Algerian nationalists? 

Moreover, what was the character of the vote that the French- 
man was asked to cast? Was it a plebiscite, as so many insisted? 
Or did it have the character of a referendum, as officially main- 
tained? The distinguishing marks between the two seem to con- 
cern less the subject matter than the area of choice. A referendum, 
taking place within an established constitutional order, proposes 
some modification of existing patterns.’® <A plebiscite usually 
wraps two propositions into one package; whatever the trappings 
of its official wording, it asks for confirmation of already executed 
changes, even though these changes may form the necessary pre- 
condition for future blueprints equally referred to in the pleb- 
iscite. The referendum, if rejected, puts no obstacles in the way 
of a continuation of the old order; at worst, if the subject is press- 
ing, the rejection may engender a new referendum, most likely on 
the basis of a somewhat readjusted formula. A plebiscite, taking 
its point of departure from an already effected change, excludes a 
return to a status quo ante; the voter, whatever his intentions, 
cannot recapture what has ceased to exist. The Fourth Republic 
had died when the major parliamentary organizations yielded their 
power to de Gaulle without more than minor public stirring, and 

19 For a different interpretation of the concept see Karl Léwenstein, Political 


Power and the Governmental Process (Chicago 1957) p. 267; but see Carl Schmitt, 
Verfassungslehre (Munich 1928) p. 86. 
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under a high degree of public apathy mingled with almost uni- 
versal relief over the solution, albeit temporary, that his assump- 
tion of power provided for numberless difficulties. 

In these circumstances the acceptance of the September 1958 
constitutional plebiscite was a foregone conclusion. If the foes of 
the new constitution spoke of a constitutional convention in case 
the plebiscite failed, they did so with tongue in cheek, in order to 
beat the argument that refusal of the General’s constitution would 
be tantamount to inviting chaos. What mattered was only the 
likely size of the majority. Most of the commentators knowl- 
edgeable in French political ways were convinced that in any case 
the constitution, in the form it had been drawn up, would not sur- 
vive for too long, containing as it does too many glaring short- 
comings and too many provisions cut so obviously to the measure 
of one man. Hence recommendations to approve or disapprove 
rested less on the evaluation of the document itself than on its use- 
fulness for ending the existent impasse without prejudice to the 
future of constitutional government. 

What would better serve the latter purpose: a massive vote of 
confidence for de Gaulle’s constitution, confirming the General as 
a completely unfettered spokesman of the nation as a whole; or a 
sizable block of opposing votes, holding the General strictly to 
his mission as umpire and preventing him from being annexed by 
some right-wing faction? Under the guise of voting for or against 
the General's constitution the next battle was being prepared, the 
battle over the composition of the parliament and over the per- 
sonnel invited to form the members of the new équipe. While the 
majority factions in all major political parties—Communists ex- 
cepted—recommended adoption, the unions either remained mute 
or, like the CGT, were openly hostile. On the other hand, the 
Catholic bishops, though they still disliked the traditional evoca- 
tion of the lay character of the Republic in the preamble, were 
fully mollified by the preamble’s petite phrase assurante that “the 
Republic shall respect all beliefs,” and acted vigorously to implant 
their favorable disposition on their flocks. 
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Affirmative votes, in number 17,666,828 9,002,287 
= . “ © of total valid votes 79-2% 53-56% 


Negative votes, in number 4,624,475 . 7,790,856 
pe “ “ -&% of total valid votes 20.7% 46.4% 


Abstentions, in number 4,011,245 7:775 893 
” “ © of eligible voters 15.1% 31.2% 


The voting results (for metropolitan France, and not including 
invalid votes) are shown in the accompanying figures, along with 
the results of the October 1946 constitutional referendum.” To 
explain the size of the metropolitan majority by the degree of 
official pressure would be deceptive. To be sure, the transfer of 
Soustelle to the Ministry of Information gave the signal for a mas- 
sive policy of official propaganda, with the five-minute broadcast- 
ing time granted to every political organization that took part in 
the campaign constituting nothing but sheer window-dressing. 
Moreover, it is more than likely that the climate produced by the 
Algerian terrorist acts in metropolitan France, and their exploita- 
tion by Soustelle for the purpose of gratuitously linking the Com- 
munist Party—main organized mainstay of the anti-plebiscite cam- 
paign—with the Algerian terrorists, may have had something to 
do with the size of the majority. But official pressure is only a 
very partial explanation, which misses the many broader and 
partly contradictory motivations that produced the result. 

20 The overseas figures are here omitted because they reflect quite different condi- 
tions. Those for the area south of the Sahara do not relate to the same objectives. 
And the huge affirmative Arab vote in Algeria attests to the administrative efficiency 
of the French army, an important consideration in many respects but not exactly 
germane to the issue of voting as commonly understood in the Western world. As 
regards the voting on October 13, 1946, it should be mentioned that this was a 
referendum and not a plebiscite. The voting took place in the framework of an 
operating, commonly agreed-upon provisional constitutional organization, some 
points of which had been settled on October 21, 1945, by an overwhelmingly affirma- 
tive referendum (96.4 percent as against 3.6 percent negative votes, with 20.2 percent 
abstentions). The constitution voted on in October 1946 1epresented a modification 
of a text that had been rejected by a majority of over 1 million voters in a refer- 


endum of May 5, 1946. In the October referendum of that year, General de Gaulle 
was the leader of a sizable and vocal opposition to the constitutional project. 
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The plebiscite took place at the moment new political ground 
had just been broken, yet before the effect of recently initiated 
policies and future plans could be projected with any degree of 
probability. Its backers profited from the general willingness to 
accept the fait accompli, to the extent that it was not clearly in 
conflict with established interests—and the General and his en- 
tourage had striven manfully and successfully to avoid any such 
impression. On the one hand, acceptance corresponded to the 
rule of minimum engagement, whereas vigorous dissent would 
have created new and unforeseeable complications. On the other 
hand, assent gave every Frenchman, at a trying period in national 
affairs, an opportunity eagerly coveted by so many who had turned 
with disgust from the political scene: to perform an act of faith 
and identify themselves with the plans drawn up in the name of 
the national leader. 


VI 


While the constitution’s adoption by a massive majority indicated 
a relieved or possibly reluctant acceptance of a fait accompli, the 
figures on participation in the election of a new National Assembly, 
held two months later, show a somewhat smaller degree of willing- 
ness to convert an act of passive consent into an active expression 
of political preference. The voting figures for the first ballot, on 
November 23, 1958, are presented in the accompanying tabulation, 
along with the seat allocation as determined by the November 30 
run-off ballot and the comparable figures for 1956 and 1951. The 
22.9 abstention percentage on November 23, representing over 6.7 
million eligible voters, marks a new high in postwar parliamentary 
elections. Did these citizens who preferred to stay at home think 
that the adoption of the new setup had made a further civic effort 
unnecessary? 

It is clear that the Communist Party experienced a sharp drop 
in strength. This was the first time since the liberation that a 
sizable block of voters cut loose from Communist electoral alle- 
giance—doubtless because of the cumulative effect of the Hun- 


. 
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NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS AND SEAT ALLOCATION, 1958, 1956, 1951 * 





1958 1956 1951 








elig. voters 27.2 elig. voters 26.8 elig. voters 24.5 
votes cast 20.5 votes cast 21.5 votes cast 19.1 
abstentions 22.9% abstentions 17.3% abstentions 19.8% 





11/23 11/30 
votes cast seats votes cast seats votes cast 
Parties no. % won no. % won no % 





Communists 39 189 10 5-5 25-7 145 5-1 25-4 
Socialists 3-2 15.5 2 14.8 88 2.7 14.3 
Misc. left-wing grps g tw 2 od 2.0 4 04 2 
Rad. Soc. & center grps 2.3 11.5 f 2.9 133 71 196g. 8 
Gaullists (UNR 1958) 36 17.6 9 4-4 4-1 
MRP 24 116 + 2.4 11.0 2.4 
Conservatives 4:1 19.9 3-1 143 ¢ 2.7 
Extreme right (incl. 

Poujadists) d 3-3 2.8 13.1 53 — 
Miscellaneous — 05 2 d 5 





* The figures pertain only to metropolitan France, and those for voters and votes 
cast are expressed in millions. Data on 1958 votes are from Le Monde, November 
24, 1958. For 1956 and 1951 votes the component items do not include invalid votes, 
and hence the percentages add to slightly less than 100. The number of eligible 
voters on November 23, 1958, was 633,027 higher than it was for the plebiscite on 
September 28 Ii is likely that a good part of this discrepancy can be explained as 
reflecting a transfer of the votes of military personnel serving in Algiers to the 
voters’ metropolitan domiciles, as provided for in the October electoral ordinances. 
From the viewpoint of the military authorities these votes could be more “useful” 
on the home front than in Algiers, where the electoral situation was anyhow well 


under control. 


garian revolt, Communist impotence in face of the scuttling of the 
Fourth Republic, and the revival of strong nationalism. 

In November 1958 the convergence of reviving nationalism and 
the active reappearance of de Gaulle on the political scene proved 
to be again—as it was in 1951—a quasi-automatic electoral rallying 
point, even without the benefit of the General's endorsement. The 
3.6 million voters of the Union pour la Nouvelle République came 
from many directions. Almost a million Gaullist holdouts from 
the 1951 enterprise were joined by probably half a million voters 
from the left center and by probably around three-quarters of a 
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million of 1956 Communist adherents who had voted affirmatively 
in the plebiscite. (It is likely that another three-quarters of a 
million Communist voters assented to the constitution but ab- 
stained on November 23, preferring not to go any farther in their 
contact with the national political establishment.) 

The rest of the story reflects the regrouping of right-wing 
voters. Four-fifths of Poujade’s clientele dispersed as quickly as it 
had gathered in 1956. Probably half of it went to the UNR, with 
another million returning to traditional Conservative politics, 
giving Conservative politicians, who more often than not were 
running under a variety of purely local labels, their biggest post- 
war electoral triumph. On November 23 the strength of two 
electoral groupings—the Socialists and the MRP—was scarcely 
affected by the new trends. A week later, however, these were to 
pay their tribute to the new rightist trend in a different, though 
not less effective form: through the decimation they suffered at the 
November go ballot, and in the state of mind of a goodly number 
of their representatives. 

What made this motley crowd of voters, coming from the most 
variegated social strata and, as in 1951, counting among their num- 
bers many workers and white-collar people, move under this 
hastily put up electoral roof, which was scarcely adequately 
scaffolded when the voting began? What made them favor an 
organization created to give an attractive political coat of arms to 
old-line local and national politicians, intent on refurbishing their 
shingles, to new hopefuls, and to some of the officers who had re- 
cently developed an active interest in politics? —The vote expressed 
a mood, a receptive reaction to the recent constellation of forces. 
It gave vent to the joy of being able, at long last, to join the win- 
ning side, rather than remaining on the protest van, as in previous 
sojourns in the Communist and Ponjadist outer confines of the 
political spectrum. Many voters, having recently been successfully 
mobilized for the plebiscite campaign, acquired, as it were, a vested 
interest in the personages of the campaign, and—more persevering 
and perhaps more sanguine in regard to things to come than those 
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who dropped out after the plebiscite—decided to see the business 
through. Many availed themselves of the possibility, opened up 
by the new election law, of penalizing those old-time “notables” 
who had had the temerity to campaign against the plebiscite. 

The second ballot, of November 30, 1958, which was needed for 
a run-off decision in 426 out of 465 constituencies, made a sham- 
bles out of the attempt to create an election system that would have 
the effect of decimating Communist representation and at the same 
time giving the constitutional left a chance to continue as an 
effective political force. The classical right and Soustelle’s forces 
were able to exploit to the hilt the tactical advantage of a hopelessly 
split left. The Socialists, under the leadership of Guy Mollet, the 
main architect of the Fourth Republic's defeat, were let in on a 
few deals here and there, especially if it helped to beat a Commu- 
nist, but they went down to almost as stunning a defeat as the 
isolated troops of the Communist Party.?? 

It would be erroneous to assume, however, that the election as 
a whole revealed an overwhelming change of sentiment among the 
people who bothered to take part in the two ballots. The polit- 
ical lineup was changed by a small percentage of the voters, helped 
along by the scrapping of the previous election system. The 
change was much too decisive either for the good of the country or 
for the working of the new constitution, resting, as it does, on the 
now forlorn assumption that the president's authority can effect 
an arbitrage between political groups that, if not equally balanced, 
are at least not so far out of balance that a knockout is a foregone 
conclusion. 

In 1936, the last time elections were held under the system now 
adopted, a 3.1 percent shift from the right to the left (as compared 
with 1932), accompanied by a rash of electoral alliances in which 
the Communist Party participated, produced a shift of 6.5 percent 

21 Communist withdrawals from the second ballot occurred in only go0-odd electoral 
districts. In most cases they took place in order to favor candidates—dissident 


Socialists and Mendes-type radicals—who had openly come out against the plebiscite. 
More often than not they failed to swing the balance to the candidate in whose 


favor the Communist had withdrawn. 
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in favor of the victorious Front Populaire. Between 1956 and 
1958 an 8.5 percent shift toward the right and a change of the 
electoral system produced a 40.7 percent increase in right-wing 
representation.** The brunt of the losses was borne by the Com- 
munists, who in the second ballot were scarcely able to register any 
withdrawals of candidates in their favor. Hitherto the most unfav- 
orable ratio between the original intention of Communist voters 
and the final result reached in a second ballot, prevailing in 1928, 
had shown 11.4 percent Communist votes cast as against 2.4 per- 
cent of the seats obtained. The 1958 Communist ratio was 18.9 
percent of the votes as against 2.2 percent of the seats. 

Of course an election system able to produce such disproportion 
between the final outcome and the original intentions of a large 
section of the voters is bound to raise a serious question. The 
single-member district system, whether practiced on the basis of 
a single ballot or, in a more pronounced form, on the basis of a 
second ballot if no majority is reached on the first, has different 
meanings according to the individual circumstances of the society 
in which it occurs. It may adequately serve a homogeneous so- 
ciety, to whose members an election is not only an opportunity to 
indicate a preference for one viewpoint over another, but also, and 
emphatically, a chance to confirm their partnership in a universally 
upheld consensus. The system puts a premium on the compet- 
itors’ narrowing down their range of differences in order to be in 
a better position to compete effectively for the allegiance of broad 
voter strata. Conversely, the voter whose preferred candidate has 
lost out will not be unnecessarily disturbed, knowing that the vic- 
torious candidate will try, for the sake of his own reelection, to 
stay as closely as circumstances will allow to the middle range of 
opinions and preferences. But if existing conflict situations in a 


given society are both so strong and so persistent over a consider- 


22 For the purposes of this calculation the MRP has been counted with the right, 
but since the votes cast for this group have remained very stable the point is of 
minor consequence. Of its 57 members in the new assembly, 14 who ran on a 
“Democratie chrétienne” ticket should definitely be counted with the right. 
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able period of time that vicarious representation of every voter 
by the finally elected representative becomes a fiction, representa- 
tion will scarcely exercise an integrative function, and will, instead, 
become a more or less naked form of political domination of one 


group over another. 
Thus the fact that the presently adopted French election system 
pulverizes the effect of Communist votes, rather than treating a 


sizable Communist representation after the fashion of the Fourth 
Republic by the method of political quarantine, is in itself of little 
probative value one way or another. Manipulation of election sys- 
tems does not eliminate major cleavages in the body politic. What 
matters is whether France's new political management will be able 
to use its present political respite to absorb enough Communist 
voters and recent abstentionists into the national community to 
be able and willing to face the voters’ verdict again with equa- 
nimity, thus continuing the voters’ interest in the democratic elec- 
toral process; or whether it will use the advantage gained by some 
slight shift in popular attitudes, and the much larger advantage 
gained by the artifice of a voting system, to switch to elections that 
connote the abolition of any political risk. 

The apparent incoherence of the new political nucleus—consist- 
ing of 188 metropolitan UNR deputies operating within the frame- 
work of a drastically changed assembly, only about one-third of 
which is oldtimers—defies any prognosis. It is only just to re- 
mark that the inconspicuous record of its 1951 predecessor, the 
Gaullist Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, has little bearing on 
the destiny of the present party, operating, as it does, in a quite 
different set of circumstances. Power solidifies ranks and may even 
produce some meaningful idea about what to do with it, beyond 
the self-evident job of hanging on to it. Yet, the juxtaposition of a 
ravaged parliament with an executive power in the hands of a 
technocratic leadership leaves the course of the party open to 
many uncertainties. Will it become a conservative, people's party 
type of electioneering organization, resting on a nice balance of 
apathy and consent, so evident in the happy fortunes of Mr. Ade- 
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nauer’s party; or will the task of reintegrating the straying sheep 
and propping up the present leadership cadres produce a more 
militant type of political organization, potentially as dangerous to 
those who might create it as to those who are bound to be its 
immediate victims? 


Vil 


How does the new constitutional formula face up to the problems 
and practical necessities of French politics? The constitutional 
model visualizes executive power heavily determined by the 
highest administrative echelons, in some fashion absorbing into 
their ranks selected political leaders able to transmit to the admin- 
istration the impulses emanating from the electorate and protect- 
ing the establishment in its skirmishes with a tamed assembly. As 
a going concern the model leans on the chief executive's ability to 
arbitrate among discordant administrative and interest groups, as 
well as on his skill in dealing with the partly devastated but by 
no means replaced political substructure. Inasmuch as the armed 
forces raise a far-reaching claim to possessing an independent ap- 
preciation of the national interest, their acceptance of the presi- 
dent's arbitrage has so far been only conditional. At least as long 
as the Algiers conflict lasts, it may well be that the much vituper- 
ated former system of parliameniary sovereignty—if compared 
with the nuances of approval now governing the actual relations 
between the armed-forces cadres and the rest of the executive estab- 
lishment, including its presumed arbiter, the president—will come 
to look like a rather simple and clear-cut arrangement.** 


23 In his recent rather highly stylized utterances, General Ely, chief of staff of the 
armed forces, approaches this burning problem by indirection. He insists that the 
present enlarged role of the armed forces intermeshes with necessities derived from 
worldwide developments. According to his opinion, the country at large has been 
able to conform with the tides of the time only on the economic front, but the 
armed forces, serving France in the four corners of the world, have kept in step 
with the rhythm of our time. Such considerations both justify and set the tone for 
somewhat conditional loyalty relations between the cadres of the armed forces and 
the civil government. In an attitude of profound respect for “véritable légalité”— 
whatever that may mean—loyalty goes to “a strong government that knows how to 
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The constitutional model is construed from the viewpoint of 
administrative efficiency rather than from a careful consideration 
of the supporting political structure. Amounting to a sort of run- 
ning polemics against its predecessor, it puts a premium on the un- 
trammeled course and the largest possible field of action for the 
administrative cadres. But in doing so it shows little comprehen- 
sion of the need to construct an adequate frame for the relations 
between the administration and the necessary supporting cast, the 
political substructure. In spending part of its energy on keeping 
the National Assembly in a subordinate role, it largely fights 
against windmills, because in France, as everywhere else, the legis- 
lature—constitutional provisions notwithstanding—has ceased to 
be a decisive factor in political life, having yielded many of its 
functions to the administration and the political parties. Yet, it 
still has the job of serving as a conduit between the administration 
and the political process. The new constitution, unable to estab- 
lish a clear-cut relationship between the administration and the po- 
litical process, confuses the role of the first and leaves the second 
emptyhanded. 

Neither the role of the president nor that of the prime minister 
is so construed as to fulfill the requirement that political leadership 
relate the political process to the administration. The president 
is conceived as a hybrid, both supreme arbitrator and adminis- 
trative chief; he is bound to lose on both levels, for no man can 
maintain both the universal confidence needed for the first task 
and the driving energy demanded by the second. The prime min- 
ister is left in limbo. Half servant of the president, half go-be- 
tween for president and parliament, he is artificially severed from 
the task of political leadership, which is to form majorities and 
keep them in being. Thus the constitution ends up by entrusting 
neither of them with the job of political leadership: the one is 





command.” Ely does not elaborate on the criteria of the conditional loyalty pre- 
sumably granted by the army cadres on the basis of their exalted spiritual vocation 
and their superior knowledge of world conditions. See Paul Ely, “L’armée et la 
nation,” in Revue Militaire d’Information (September 1958). 
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kept from it by the definition of his role, the power he holds in 
reserve for the maintenance of national unity; the other by his 
lack of independent political status. 

It may well happen that a prime minister will emerge who en- 
joys the confidence of a working majority, even if it is, as at 
present, unrepresentative. But if he tries to exercise decisive 


authority he will sooner or later come up against the necessity of 
making mincemeat of the president's powers, reducing him to the 
size of a Falliéres or a Lebrun. Or the president—trustee of the 
nation as a whole—in order to save the original constitutional 
establishment from an unrepresentative majority, might brandish 
the weapons the constitution has forged for him: presidential 
emergency measures and dissolution of the assembly after one 
year’s existence. 

Whatever the immediate consequences of either possibility, little 
would remain of the present edifice. A prime minister victorious 
over the president would find it necessary, if he wanted to stay 
within the democratic framework, to build a political party strong 
enough to supervise the administration, a job for which the par- 
liamentary establishment as now set up gives at best a very im- 
perfect starting point. A victorious president, a somewhat less 
likely hypothesis, would have to not only regularize his position 
by scrapping the anachronistic presidential electoral system but 
also cast about for more permanent popular support in order to 
build up his own political machine. Either way the constitutional 
job would have to be thoroughly redone. Would there be time? 








EXCHANGE RATES WITHIN A 
COMMON MARKET* 


BY LELAND B. YEAGER 


have given considerable attention to the balance-of- 
payments problems likely to face member countries of a European 
Common Market or free-trade area.'. A few have even recom- 
mended flexible exchange rates to deal with the problem. Yet 
little or no recognition has been given to one considerable advan- 
tage that flexible exchange rates would have over reliance on rival 
methods of balance-of-payments adjustment. ‘The present paper 
secks to explain how exchange-rate flexibility would help com. 
pensate for “‘stickiness” of wages and prices. By promoting what 
would partially deputize for competitive price flexibility, flexible 
exchanges would increase the effectiveness of the price mechanism 


and thus contribute to economic integration. 


Rival Answers to the Balance-of-Payments Problem 


The Rome Treaty of 1957, establishing the European Economic 
Community, mentions the problems of balance of payments among 
members of the Community. Article 104 provides that member 


countries shall take steps to keep their balances of payments in 


* Auruor's Norr—I am indebted to John E. Moes for discussions and criticisms 
of an earlier draft, and to the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of the 
University of Virginia for the opportunity of which the present paper is a by- 
product. 

tSee J. Black, H. G. Johnson, and others, “The Free Trade Proposals: A Sym- 
posium,” in Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Bulletin, vol. 19 (February 
1957) passim; Tibor Scitovsky, “The Theory of the Balance of Payments and the 
Problem of a Common European Currency,” in Kyklos, vol. 10, no. 1 (1957) pp. 
18-44; Charles d’Ursel, “Les problémes monétaires dans le Marché commun,” in 
Vie Economique et Sociale, vol. 28 (November 1957) pp. 257-64; J. Kymmell, 
“Monetaire aspecten van een gemeenschappelijke markt,” in De Economist, vol. 
104 (July-August 1956) especially pp. 563-77; M. W. Holtrop, “Monetaire aspecten 
van de economische integratie,”” in De Economist, vol. 104 (December 1956) pp. 
801-27; and several works by J. E. Meade, most recent of which is the article cited 


in note 3% below. 
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equilibrium. Subsequent articles generally forbid exchange and 
import controls; and Article 107 implies that exchange-rate vari- 
ations are not to be used either, except perhaps infrequently to 
deal with what the International Monetary Fund Charter calls 
“fundamental disequilibrium.” Fixed exchange rates are implic- 
itly the norm. For this system to have even a chance of working 
smoothly, member countries have to avoid inflating or deflating 
their currencies, incomes, and price levels out of step with one 
another. The Rome Treaty recognizes this fact in Article 104, 
which calls on member countries to make price-level stability one 
of their policy goals, and in Articles 105 and 108, which provide 
for a Monetary Committee to make studies and give advice aimed 
at coordinating the monetary and fiscal policies of the member 
countries.” While thus recognizing that a surrender of national 
monetary independence is required if the balance-of-payments 
problem is to be met under a system of fixed exchange rates, the 
Treaty provides no precise rules and no machinery. Merely set- 
ting up a committee to consider a problem is hardly to solve it. 

It is common to speak of “countries” striving for balance-of- 


payments equilibrium and using surpluses with some trading 
partners to cover deficits with others. This terminology does not 


imply that national governments must conduct or supervise inter- 
national trade and payments and themselves carry out currency 
exchanges. It need mean no more than that governments establish 
—or merely permit the existence of—a general economic frame- 
work in which private economic incentives will result in balance- 
of-payments equilibrium. Meade lists four conceivable lines of 
approach to such a framework within a Common Market.* (Direct 
government controls over trade and payments, which Meade also 
mentions, can hardly be counted among these four approaches, 
since they run counter -both to reliance on private economic 

2 For a similar interpretation of the Treaty see M. W. Holtrop, “Is a Common 


Central Bank Policy Necessary within a United Europe?” in De Economist, vol. 


105 (October 1957) especially pp. 655-56, 659-61. 
8 J. E. Meade, “The Balance-of-Payments Problems of a European Free-Trade 
Area,” in Economic Journal, vol. 67 (September 1957) pp. 383 ff. 
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incentives and to economic unification of member countries. 
Even when merely in reserve rather than in actual use, such con- 
trols would probably tend to discourage not only the large-scale 
investments appropriate to mass production aimed at a single 
free market but also the related international capital movements. 
Lack of an “automatic” * method of equilibrating the balance of 
payments would threaten recurrent resort to the controls.) 

Meade’s first approach to a free-market framework for balance- 
of-payments equilibrium is the gold standard or its equivalent: 
deficits and surpluses, and the attendant losses and gains of gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves, would bring about the decreases 
and increases in home money supplies and income and price levels 
necessary to restore equilibrium. This approach may clash, how- 
ever, with use of monetary and fiscal policy for the sake of domes- 
tic stability. 

A second approach envisages greater international liquidity; 
countries should so build up their reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange that they can “ride out” supposedly temporary balance- 
of-payments deficits while waiting for them to vanish of their own 
accord. This idea underlies the International Monetary Fund. 
Among all the various difficulties with this approach, one is fun- 
damental: it is merely a method of living—temporarily—with 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium, not of curing it. It is the 
opposite of an “automatic” equilibrating mechanism. Since dis- 
equilibria are potentially cumulative (in view of speculation 
against the currency of a country known to be in persistent and 
unremedied balance-of-payments deficit), no practical amount of 
reserves would be large enough to guarantee the ability to ride 
out all disequilibria. 

A third approach involves integration—for which free move- 
ment of goods, labor, and capital (at which the European Common 


4In economics the word “automatic” usually means little more than “not ciepend- 
ent on conscious control by some authority.” Of course, even “automatic” macro- 
economic phenomena result from the non-automatic Cecisions of individual human 


beings. 
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Market does aim) is only one of the necessary conditions.* To 
make balance-of-payments relations essentially the same as among 
the various states of the United States, each member government 
would have to surrender its national monetary and fiscal inde- 
pendence. There would be a single common monetary unit and 
circulating medium,® and a single central bank * and federal gov- 
ernment capable of undertaking anti-deflation and anti-inflation 
measures for the whole economic union. Possible balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties of the whole union with the outside world (sup- 
posing a lack of any system to promote external equilibrium auto- 
matically) would also be centrally dealt with. Finally, the central 


government might take special measures (concentration of govern- 


ment purchases in particular localities, for example) to bring new 
investment and enterprise into, and promote migration out of, 
areas suffering from localized depression. Mention of localized 
depression is a reminder, incidentally, that maintenance of inter- 
regional balance-of-payments equilibrium within a monetarily 
integrated union may involve unpleasant income and employment 
effects in regions otherwise having deficits, unless these effects are 
specifically dealt with by central authority. 

The integration approach presupposes, in short, a genuine cen- 
tral government for the whole economic union. Economic as well 


5 Scitovsky (cited above, note 1), especially pp. 29 ff., stresses the importance of 
an unimpeded flow of capital among regions of an economic union. Suppose that 
one part of the union develops a balance-of-payments deficit with another. The 
deficit implies that local people and companies are—roughly speaking and apart 
from minor qualifications not relevant here—engaging in purchases in excess of 
sales, expenditure in excess of income, and investment in excess of saving. The 
surplus region, conversely, is saving in excess of investment. Interest rates accord- 
ingly tend to move up in the deficit region and down in the surplus region, pro- 
moting an equilibrating interregional flow of capital. 

6 Or effectively the same thing through free interconvertibility of currencies at 
permanently fixed exchange rates made possible by thoroughgoing monetary-fiscal 
coordination. Robert Triffin, “Integracién y convertibilidad monetaria,” in 
Moneda y Crédito, no. 60 (March 1957) p. 18, agrees that national currencies freely 
interconvertible at stable rates would not differ much from a single currency. 

7 The twelve Federal Reserve Banks in the United States, as coordinated by 
the Board of Governors and the Federal Open Market Committee, can realistically 
be regarded as but organs of a single central banking system. 
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as political qualms about such an arrangement are heightened 
by considering an alternative way of dealing with balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. Why do things the hard way if there is an easier? 

This, the fourth possible approach, is to rely on exchange-rate 
flexibility. If countries are going to maintain their own monetary 
and fiscal systems, with national authorities free to take such anti- 
inflation and anti-depression action as they see fit without coordi- 
nation with other member countries; if labor unions are going 
to be exerting upward pressure on wage, cost, and price levels with 
diverse intensity in the various member countries; and if trade 


and capital movements are nevertheless to be free from special 


direct controls to suppress disequilibrium—then exchange-rate 
flexibility seems essential. 

J. E. Meade has perhaps been the most insistent of all economists 
on the need for exchange-rate flexibility within an economic union. 
Yet, paradoxically, even he (p. 396) looks forward, as an ultimate 
goal, to such complete monetary-fiscal integration among member 
countries that exchange-rate variations would become unnecessary. 
Ultimately, adoption of a single currency would put an end to 
exchange rates themselves. Many people would apparently agree 
in regarding a unified European currency or its equivalent as the 
ultimate degree and symbol of genuine economic unification. (It 
is hardly a coincidence that several idealistic inventors of artificial 
international languages have also dabbled in invention of inter- 
national currency units.) But this view sometimes. betrays little 
more than a naive “‘scientistic”’ concern for intentions and appear- 
ances and an uncritical acceptance of the superficial trappings of 


economic unity. 


Fluctuating Exchanges for an Effective Price Mechanism 


The present paper, in contrast, sees considerable advantage in 
perpetuating separate monetary systems with uncontrolled fluc- 
tuations in the rates of exchange among the various currencies— 
for a key aspect of economic integration, at least for economies 
based on private enterprise, is a smoothly working price mechan- 
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ism. The price-and-profit system is, among other things, a system 
of communication among myriad families, firms, and other eco- 
nomic units. It coordinates the information about even transitory 
and localized economic conditions, including information about 
tastes and resources, that is scattered about in the minds of millions 
of individual persons. The system functions by permitting decen- 
tralized decision-making (in contrast to central economic plan- 
ning) and by communicating to each decision-maker the necessary 
information, in the form of prices, about the scarcity of various 
kinds of labor and other resources—account being taken of com- 
peting uses—and about the relative intensity of demands for vari- 
ous goods and services.’ Accordingly, the monetary arrangements 
most conducive to a smoothly functioning price system are likely 
to contribute most to international economic integration. 

The main contribution of freely fluctuating exchange rates has 
already been indicated: they would provide an “automatic” trade- 
balancing mechanism, thereby eliminating the exchange and trade 
controls or the disruptive adjustments of national levels of prices, 
incomes, and employment that would otherwise be necessary from 
time to time to meet balance-of-payments disturbances. A related 
advantage is that each government, freed from having to coordi- 
nate its monetary and fiscal policies with those of other member 
countries, could pursue the restrictive or expansionary measures 
appropriate to forestall unhealthy internal developments. No 
international considerations, for instance, would force a govern- 
ment to be more tolerant of inflation than appeared domestically 
necessary. 

More directly relevant to the argument of the present paper, 
however, is the way that fluctuating exchange rates would improve 
the price mechanism by in effect helping to break down price 
rigidity and promote flexibility. To recall the importance of 
price flexibility, one need only imagine how an economy would 


8 See F. A. Hayek, “The Use of Knowledge in Society,” in American Economic 
Review (September 1945), reprinted in his Individualism and Economic Order 


(London 1949) pp. 77-91. 
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operate in which individual prices and wage rates remained rigid 
for long periods despite changes in wants, resources, or technology. 


The appropriate reallocation of resources would take place, if at 
all, not in response to inducements provided by rises in the prices 
and costs of some products and resources and declines in the prices 
and costs of others, but rather in response to the more wasteful 
and unpleasant spurs represented by shortages of some products 
and resources and gluts or unemployment of others. With prices 
hampered in moving to the new levels that would equate supplies 
and demands, achievement of gains from repatterning of produc- 
tion and consumption would be impaired. 

Many “administered” prices in the real world, particularly of 
labor and of heavy industrial goods, are notoriously “sticky,” 
especially in the downward direction; these prices respond only 
sluggishly and tardily to changes in supplies and demands, and 
thus to some extent the losses just described do occur. Failing 
direct action against the culprit price rigidities, flexibility of ex- 
change rates could provide a partial substitute: the prices of each 
country’s labor and products would be flexible as translated into 
the currencies of other countries. If demand fell off for the prod- 
ucts of one particular country, the impact would not have to be 
entirely concentrated in the form of an at best temporary slump 
in production and employment in the country’s export indus- 
tries. The shock could instead be absorbed, at least in part, by 
an exchange depreciation of the country’s currency, a process that 
would lower the foreign-currency prices of its goods and thus 
help maintain foreign purchases despite the drop in demand. The 
depreciation would also tend to benefit the country’s import- 
competing industries, thereby facilitating any still necessary real- 
location of resources out of damaged export industries. . 

The substitute-flexibility provided by translation of prices at 
fluctuating exchange rates would not be selective, of course; that 
is, the effective price variations would not be concentrated on 
precisely the goods most directly involved in the initial supply- 
and-demand changes. Still, in a sense to be discussed later, even 
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some flexibility of the crude sort described here would be better 
than nothing. Furthermore, the economically smaller and more 


specialized the territory in which each currency circulated, the 


more selective would this substitute price flexibility be, and the 
more nearly would changed supply-and-demand conditions im- 
pinge, through the exchange values of particular currencies, on 
the prices of particular commodities. Rises and falls in the de- 
mands for the particular products of particular small currency 
areas would have their consequence largely in the form of rises 
and falls in the effective world-market prices of the products, 
through exchange appreciation and depreciation of currencies, 
rather than in the form of booms and shortages in the one case 
and unemployment in the other. 

To clarify what has been said so far, let us consider the United 
States during a nationwide slump in the demand for automobiles. 
In order either to keep up sales and production of automobiles 
or to guide resources into other lines of production under the 
spur of something less stark than actual unemployment, there 
would need to be—given the single nationwide currency that in 
fact prevails—a cut in automobile prices and perhaps also in the 
wages of automobile workers. (At least an interruption in wage 
increases would be needed so that, with a continued rise in pro- 
ductivity, unit labor costs would go down enough to permit the 
necessary cut in automobile prices themselves.) Barring the nec- 
essary wage-and-price cuts, recession in the automobile-producing 
region might become cumulative and even contribute to a nation- 
wide recession. 

Now let us vary the example by supposing that each of the states 
has its own monetary-fiscal authorities and its own independent 
fiat currency, freely convertible at fluctuating market rates of 
exchange into all other currencies. Let us say that the currency 
unit of Michigan is the edsel. The nationwide slump in the 
demand for Michigan's automobiles tends to bring about a slump 
in the exchange value of the edsel also. This currency deprecia- 
tion reduces automobile prices outside Michigan, tending to help 
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maintain sales and production despite the reduced demand. The 
depreciation also tends to stimulate Michigan's other export indus- 
tries and import-competing industries, providing displaced auto- 
mobile workers with hope of new jobs in expanding industries. 
Depreciation of the edsel raises prices in Michigan of imported 
and exportable goods; in fact, this is the means of accomplishing 
a necessary cut in real wages despite obstacles to a cut in money 
wages.” 

To this argument the objection may be made that an independ- 
ent fluctuating currency offers nothing better than an opportunity 
to choose between unemployment and price inflation; the choice 
must still be faced.’° Depreciation of the edsel, in the example 
just considered, tends to inflate the edsel prices of Michigan 
imports and exports (though probably not the price of auto- 
mobiles, for which the demand has originally fallen). Since the 
depreciation, however, merely prevents a deficit rather than cre- 
ates a surplus in Michigan’s balance of payments, it does nothing 
to expand the Michigan money supply. Hence, even apart from 
any positive anti-inflationary action by the Michigan monetary 
authority, the depreciation is not generally inflationary: the rise 
in import and export prices puts deflationary pressure on other 
prices and wages inside Michigan. Unfortunately, these other 


prices and wages may be rigid downwards, so that the deflation of 
demand has its effect in the form of cutbacks in production and 
employment. To some extent, then, depreciation of the fluctuat- 
ing edsel may merely transfer the problem of unemployment from 
the automobile industry to other industries. If the Michigan 


* This does not mean that a Michigan cost-of-living index constructed by any 
reasonable method would vary in full proportion to exchange rates. Even in a 
single state the cost of living is. not wholly made up of imported and readily- 
exportable items: consider, for example, shelter, services, and the local-labor com- 
ponent of goods sold at retail. But collective bargains gearing wage rates to a 
cost-of-living index, together with an acquiescent monetary policy, would seriously 
impair the exchange-rate substitute for downward money-wage flexibility, since 
the labor costs and prices of local goods and services would then follow the prices 
of imported and exportable cost-of-living items. If wage rates were geared to 
move fully in step with exchange rates, the situation would be hopeless. 

10] am indebted to John E. Moes for discussions of this point in particular. 
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authorities resist this unemployment by expansionary monetary 
and fiscal policy, the cost is inflation of the general price level. 

Even if this objection were completely correct, the system of 
independent fluctuating currencies would still have the advantage 
of permitting resistance to unemployment in Michigan by local- 
ized rather than nationwide inflation. Alternatively, even if the 
Michigan authorities saw to it that depreciation of the edsel was 
accompanied by a local monetary policy compatible with stability 
of some average Michigan price level, it is hardly likely that the 
unemployment spared the automobile industry would be fully 
inflicted elsewhere. A meaningful assessment must recognize what 
made the edsel depreciate in the first place and must compare 
the relevant alternatives. 

Under the rival system of fixed exchange rates or monetary 
unification, the slump in automobile demand would have a 
positively deflationary effect in Michigan (both from the down- 
ward working of the external-trade multiplier and from monetary 
contraction as reserves were lost in meeting the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit). In contrast to the merely partial or sectoral defla- 
tion (the mere repatterning of demand) under a fluctuating edsel 
with internal monetary stability, this deflation under fixed ex- 
changes or monetary unification would be a general and monetary 
deflation. Industries besides automobiles would thus suffer un- 
employment as the initial slump in automobile demand and the 
resulting balance-of-payments deficit touched off a downward 
spiral of income and employment in Michigan. Interna] monetary 


policy to resist this spiral would run counter to the logic of fixed 


exchanges and monetary unification. 

Hence in so far as flexible exchanges spare the automobile 
industry some unemployment, they provide a net gain. Exchange 
flexibility, far from causing inflation in Michigan as an alternative 
to unemployment, affords a certain degree of insulation from 
external disturbances—whether the disturbances would be defla- 
tionary under fixed exchange rates, as in the present example, 
or inflationary, as in examples to be considered later. That flexible 
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exchanges do not almost completely prevent unemployment is 
due to their being only an imperfect substitute for wage-and-price 
flexibility. 

Still another consideration bears on whether flexible exchanges 
can provide some net protection against unemployment. An 
initial drop in the demand for Michigan products, and thus in 
the derived demand for Michigan factors of production, could 
conceivably exert its effect in either of two extreme forms: either 
in unemployment, with the prices of Michigan factors remaining 
rigid; or in a drop in the prices of these factors sufficient to main- 
tain purchases and avoid their unemployment. Flexible exchange 


rates make Michigan factors price-flexible in terms of outside 
currencies and thus enable the effect of the drop in demand to 


approach the second extreme form more closely than otherwise. 


In short, a fluctuating edsel permits Michigan factors to absorb 
the effect of reduced demand more nearly in the form of worsened 
terms of trade and less in the form of unemployment. 

Next to consider is the objection that depreciation of the edsel, 
in the automobile-demand example, will burden Michigan indus- 
tries with increased prices of imported raw materials. This is 
true; but so far as these are export industries, the increased costs 
will at least partly be matched by the opportunity of collecting 
increased selling prices in edsels. The burden will be heavier 
for industries importing materials but selling their products on 
the local market. Under fixed exchange rates or currency unifi- 
cation, however, such industries would have been burdened any- 
way. Imports, including raw-material imports, would have had 
to be restricted somehow to remedy the _ balance-of-payments 
deficit caused by the initial disturbance; and in the adjustment 
process characteristic of a system of fixed exchange rates or mone- 
tary unification, the Michigan industries in question would have 
had to be further burdened by a deflation of internal demand 
and prices. The system of fluctuating exchanges is likely to work 
more smoothly in increasing the relative prices of imported mate- 
rials and creating incentives to substitute Michigan materials 
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for them, thus further helping to keep down unemployment 
resulting from the initial disturbance. None of the adjustments 
involving imported raw materials is completely satisfactory—after 
all, flexible exchanges are only an imperfect substitute for indi- 
vidually flexible prices and wages—but considering the alternative 
adjustments under fixed exchanges, as well as what has already 
been said about net shelter against unemployment, flexible ex- 
changes still seem to have advantages. 

Effective wage-and-price flexibility through exchange rates 
would have the further advantage of tending to promote price 
competition and the economic integration that competition 
implies. The producer of each particular product would find 
that the prices quoted by foreign competitors, as translated at the 
fluctuating exchange rates, were undergoing continual (though 
usually slight) changes relative to his own price. Hence he might 
find it competitively difficult to maintain a rigid price not only 
in terms of foreign currencies but even in terms of his own na- 
tional currency. The difficulty would be least, and infrequency 
of price changes most feasible, for highly differentiated products 
that are poor substitutes for one another. The more nearly stand- 
ardized a product, the less feasible would a quasi-oligopolistic 
price inflexibility be. Even if rival producers wished to pursue 
a live-and-let-live policy of rigid prices, the continual slight fluctu- 
ations of exchange rates would mean continual relative fluctua- 
tions in their respective prices. This would be at least a slight 
obstacle to effective collusion or price leadership. 


Compartmentalization of Inflationary Tendencies 


Still another advantage of exchange-rate flexibility relates to the 
inflationary bias of the “ratchet effect.” This effect may best be 
explained by an admittedly extreme and exaggerated example 
concerning the internal economy of a single country or a single 
group of countries whose currencies are effectively unified. Sup- 
pose that consumer preferences shift from industry A to industry 
B. Prices and wages are bid up in industry B but, because of 
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downward rigidities, do not fall—at least not correspondingly— 
in industry A. Preferences next shift from industry B to industry 
C, again raising some prices and wages without reducing others. 
Now preferences may shift back toward industry A, still depressed 
from the first shift in demand. Wages and prices may or may 
not go up there; but anyway, they have gone up and stayed up 
in industries B and C. The ratchet effect thus explains how the 
average level of wages and prices may be raised by mere shifts— 
perhaps only temporary shifts—in the pattern of demand. Under 
a monetary-fiscal policy to stabilize the money supply or total 
expenditure, these wage-and-price increases would entail unem- 
ployment. Alternatively, a policy of acquiescent monetary expan- 
sion would consolidate the increases. 

Two-way flexibility of prices as translated at fluctuating ex- 
change rates could somewhat mitigate this ratchet effect. Suppose 
the independent currency regions are economically small enough 
to make a rough but significant correspondence between particu- 
lar industries and particular regions. Then shifts in demand 
among industries would tend to realign the exchange rates among 
the currencies of the corresponding regions. A decline in the 
demand for a particular product would effectively tend to lower 


its price through exchange depreciation of the local currency. 
The “ratchet” that prevents price decreases would be broken. 
Flexibility of prices as translated at fluctuating exchange rates 
might even help mitigate the related problem of cost-push or 
wage-push inflation that has been so much discussed in recent 
years.1' One way is that formation of a Common Market with 


11Some economists are fond of insisting that inflation is always a monetary 
matter, the blame for which must always fall at least in part on the monetary 
authorities. To these purists it may be conceded that the term “cost-push” inflation 
should be interpreted as but a shorthand expression for the more accurate but 
cumbersome phrase “inflation due to monetary expansion that has been provided, 
or to increased monetary velocity that has been tolerated (rather than offset by 
monetary restriction), in order to keep upward wage pressures from causing severe 
unemployment.” This phrasing would concede too much to the monetary purists, 
however, if wage pushes were powerful enough to push up the general level of 
wages and prices, though at the cost of severe unemployment, in the face of 
resolutely anti-inflationary monetary policy. 
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fluctuating exchange rates among member-country currencies 
would intensify price competition among producers of similar 
products in the various countries and would leave the individual 


employer less able than otherwise to yield readily to aggressive 


wage demands. The individual employer could not count on 
similar wage concessions being wrung from his foreign compet- 
itors in such a way as to leave their relative cost positions and com- 
petitive strengths unaffected. Instead he would have to reckon 
with the wage-and-price flexibility in effect prevailing, and realize 
that whatever wage arrangements he and his competitors in other 
member countries might agree to, newly emerging patterns of 
exchange rates might give his competitors an advantage. Thus 
the individual employer would have to be more vigilant than 
otherwise in dealing with wage demands. 

It is less likely, on the other hand, that the individual employer 
might become more compliant in granting wage increases in hopes 
that the immediate competitive disadvantage would be largely 
offset by depreciation of his country’s currency. The individual 
employer would ordinarily represent too small a segment of his 
country’s economy, and even of its export- or import-competing 
industries, for damage to his own competitive position to call 
forth an appreciable compensatory depreciation of his country’s 
currency. 

Besides helping somewhat to restrain cost-push inflation within 
individual countries, fluctuating exchange rates might impede its 
international contagion. This possibility follows from the way, 
already described, in which free exchange rates would provide a 
quasi-flexibility in wages and prices that partly overcomes the 
downward rigidity of wages, and periodic upward pressure on 
them, imposed by strong unions. This contrasts with the situation 
under fixed exchange rates, in which wage increases in excess of 
productivity would tend, especially if “supported” by an acqui- 
escent monetary policy, to communicate their price-raising effects 
to other countries in the Common Market. Most obviously, the 
general wage-and-price rise would tend to stimulate the imports 
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and retard the exports of the first group of countries, so swelling 
the demand for the output of other member countries. More 
indirectly, the rise in the prices of the countries first affected 
might lead competitors in other member countries to raise their 
selling prices, perhaps under the influence of wage demands partly 
encouraged by the wage increases in the first countries. Finally, 
in so far as imports from the first countries consisted of industrial 
raw materials or cost-of-living items imported for other member 


countries, costs and prices might be cranked up in these. countries 


too. 

Of course, all these effects presuppose acquiescent monetary- 
fiscal policies in the other countries. But some such acquiescence 
is likely. For one thing, until and unless the wage-and-price 
increases from the first countries had communicated themselves 
to the other countries, these others would probably have _bal- 
ance-of-payments surpluses with the first. These surpluses would 
_ generate inflationary influences of three interrelated kinds: first, 
a net subtraction of real goods and services from the home econ- 
omies; second, expansionary operation of the foreign-trade multi- 
plier; and third, the expansionary effect of open-market operations 
as the authorities put additional amounts of their own domestic 
currencies onto the market in buying up their citizens’ surplus 
earnings of deficit-country currencies at fixed exchange rates.’* 

These musings about the contagion of cost-push inflation under 
unified currency systems seem less far-fetched when the situation 
in the United States is considered. Who can doubt that increased 


12 This domestic expansion could conceivably be avoided by sterilization of the 
newly acquired foreign-exchange reserves. Sterilization is far from automatic, how- 
ever; and.in any case it would tend to perpetuate the net withdrawal of real goods 
and services from the surplus countries in trade for unwanted reserves. The 
burden of this withdrawal might be largely reversed in the future if accumulated 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange could be advantageously spent; but mean- 
while the burden must somehow be distributed among the home populations, and 
if external inflationary influences are to be resisted, it must be distributed by tax 
increases, by a reduction in government services, or by a tighter monetary policy. 
For an analysis of this in the light of recent German experience, see L. Albert 
Hahn, Autonome Konjunktur-Politik und Wechselkurs-Stabilitat (Frankfurt a/M 


1957). 
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labor costs in the steel industry or the automobile industry—or, 
for purposes of the present analogy, in the steel-producing and 
automobile-producing localities—tend to spread? Most obvious 
is the matter of “‘pattern” wage bargaining. Increased steel and 
automobile prices also affect industrial costs and the cost of living 
in other parts of the country, especially given an acquiescent 
monetary and fiscal policy designed to prevent unemployment. 

Prospects are more hopeful under a system of freely fluctuating 
exchange rates. The wage increases in the first countries or cur- 
rency regions, together with their price-raising, import-stimulat- 
ing, and export-retarding effects, would lead to exchange depre- 
ciation of the local currencies. This would keep the first countries’ 
export prices and their demands for the exports of other members 
of the Common Market from increasing correspondingly from 
the standpoint of the other countries. (Of course, there would 
be a change in the pattern of prices and demands as seen by other 
countries, since the wage increases in the first countries would 
not affect all prices and all demands uniformly in terms of local 
currencies; but there would be no unequivocal increase, as seen 
by other countries, in the general level of prices charged by and 
demand emanating from the first.) 

To see that the communication of wage inflation would be 
restrained, one need only imagine the extreme case of raging 
inflation in one country. Theory and history provide every rea- 
son for believing that exchange depreciation of the inflating coun- 
try’s currency would at least keep pace with the price increases. 
Fluctuating exchange rates would thus insulate other countries 
from the inflation in the first; and such insulation is to be expected 
against creeping wage inflation as well as against raging hyper- 
inflation. No distinction between creeping and rapid inflation 
seems likely to destroy this conclusion, since even a persistent 
wage inflation must in practice be supported by monetary expan- 
sion. 

A possible counter-argument is that since exchange-rate flexi- 
bility will keep a single country’s wage inflation from causing 
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balance-of-payments difficulties, the country’s monetary authorities 
may be less restrained in ratifying the increased wages and prices; 
with fixed exchange rates, in contrast, the authorities might have 
to worry about balance-of-payments difficulties that would result 
from a more rapid rate of inflation at home than abroad. This 
truth underlines the fact that the freedom from balance-of-pay- 
ments worries provided by a free exchange rate is simply permis- 
sive of independent national wage-price-money policies. The 
authorities may indeed permit and abet wage inflation. The kind 
of situation in which balance-of-payments worries would be a 
significant restraint on inflation would be one in which indiffer- 
ence to or irresolution regarding inflation would otherwise pre- 
vail, and in which the sanctity of fixed exchange rates was needed 
to help overcome this indifference. But to recognize this political 
or psychological consideration is not at all to concede any economic 
tendency for fixed exchange rates to retard and fluctuating ex- 
change rates to promote inflationary laxness of policy. What 
fluctuating rates do promote or facilitate is the independent pur- 
suit of whatever policy the authorities are passively inclined or 
actively determined to follow. 

If it is argued that balance-of-payments considerations under 
fixed exchange rates impair the authorities’ ability to follow an 
inflationary policy, it must be remembered that they also impair 
their ability to follow an anti-inflationary policy.'* That is what 
is insisted on here. For when the various national authorities 
are not free to pursue their own policies independently, some kind 
of coordination by compromise becomes necessary (barring, of 
course, direct controls over trade and payments, which would 
negate the very concept of economic union among the member 
countries). And such an intergovernmental compromise is hardiy 
likely to be a resolutely anti-inflationary one. 

Exchange-rate flexibility can help check international wage-push 

18M. W. Holtrop (in the 1957 article cited above, note 2), p. 658, explains why 
a single country will have trouble resisting inflation at home in the face of its 


own balance-of-payments surplus and inflation in the member countries of a 
Common Market. “One cannot be in step all by oneself.” 
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inflation by leaving the culprit country less opportunity than 
it would otherwise have to dilute onto its neighbors some of the 
consequences of its own inflationary actions. A wage-push infla- 
tion has aptly been characterized as an attempt by various eco- 
nomic pressure blocs to divide up among themselves more than 
the total national output. Under fixed exchange rates these exces- 
sive claims against national output can in part be satisfied—though 
only in the short run, of course—for that is what a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit consists of: absorption (consumption plus invest- 
ment) in excess of national production. This excess absorption 
must be paid for, of course, by dipping into reserves of gold or 
foreign exchange or by resorting to other stopgaps; but there may 
be a tendency to enjoy the temporary delights of cashing excess 
claims against national resources while passively hoping that the 
longer-run necessity of adjustment to living within the national 
means will somehow take care of itself in an acceptable manner.'‘ 

This tendency to enjoy cashing excess claims in the present 
while thinking wishfully about the future would probably be 
aggravated if the second of Meade’s approaches, discussed above, 
were adopted in the formation of a Common Market—that is, 
if international credits or additional international liquidity were 
provided to enable member countries passively to “ride out” 
supposedly temporary balance-of-payments deficits. The over- 
absorption of deficit countries would be matched by the under- 
absorption of surplus countries. Deficit countries would thus 
dilute onto surplus countries the attempts of domestic groups to 
cash claims in excess of national production. This sort of dilution 
would be less possible if freely fluctuating exchange rates were a 
work to maintain balance-of-payments equilibrium. 

Still another way in which free exchange rates would help 


14 This point counters the previous argument that the fear of balance-of-payments 
deficits under a system of fixed exchange rates may strengthen the will of the 
authorities to resist inflation. It is related to the point sometimes encountered, 
as in discussions of the Marshall Plan, that a balance-of-payments deficit may be 
useful to a country as a supposed reason why others should provide it with grants 
or “soft” loans. 
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quarantine inflationary pressures within national compartments 
may be understood by drawing a contrast with the rival system 
of fixed-but-adjustable exchange rates (the adjustable peg). Under 
the latter system—which seems likely to prevail within the Euro- 
pean Common Market—the burden of eventual adjustment to 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium presses more heavily on deficit 
than on surplus countries. While the disequilibrium continues, 
surplus countries can go on passively accumulating additional 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange (or even granting stopgap 
credits to the deficit countries). Even if they regard the unneces- 
sarily large build-up of reserves or other claims on foreigners as 
a poor investment of national resources, the authorities may sus- 
pect that the balance-of-payments surpluses are temporary and 
non-fundamental, and accordingly may show a natural inertia 
toward any deliberate curative currency appreciation. Deficit 
countries, on the other hand, will sometimes scrape the bottom 
of the barrel of their gold and foreign-exchange reserves and their 
access to foreign credit, and thus be forced into devaluation. 
Hence under the adjustable-peg system, upward revaluations of 
currencies are much less likely than devaluations: over the long 
run the system has a built-in bias toward cutting the values of 


particular currencies in terms of other currencies, and toward 


cutting the values of currencies in general in terms of gold and 
commodities. 

This argument is not meant to deny that the trend of currency 
values depends above all on money supplies rather than on 
exchange-rate systems. The devaluation bias of the adjustable 
peg does tend to promote long-run monetary expansion, and the 
ratchet effect tends to consolidate even short-run inflationary 
influences. Countries passively tolerating balance-of-payments 
surpluses incur intlationary influences of the three kinds already 
described (see text above, at note 12). During the periods of 
exchange-rate fixity, therefore, surplus countries are not free to 
pursue anti-inflationary monetary and fiscal policies with the same 
resoluteness and vigor that would be possible with fluctuating 
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exchange rates continuously promoting balance-of-payments equi- 
librium. 

From the standpoint of deficit countries, the occasional devalu- 
ations reduce the gold and foreign-exchange values of their pegged 
currencies and increase the domestic-currency value of national 
monetary reserves, which is at least permissive of further monetary 
expansion. Moreover, deliberate devaluations of previously over- 
valued currencies have some tendency to err on the side of being 
too large, as was conspicuously true in 1949. One reason is prob- 
ably the desire to avoid any possible need for a confidence-shaking 
second devaluation soon afterward. Another reason may be to 
rebuild gold and foreign-exchange reserves that had been drawn 
perilously low during the previous period of overvaluation. In 
any case, excessive exchange depreciation (in contrast to depre- 
ciation merely to an equilibrium level) sets the stage for inflation- 
ary influences working through the balance of payments. 

The system of free exchange rates, by contrast, would work 
continuously and spontaneously to correct disequilibrium, not 
only by depreciations of deficit-country currencies but also by 


appreciations of surplus-country currencies (both in relation to 
the currencies of countries with approximate balance-of-payments 
equilibrium). Thus there would be less of the currency-eroding 


bias just described. 


Some Objections Considered 


Now it is necessary to deal with the point that exchange-rate 
flexibility, even though a partial substitute for the wage-and-price 
flexibility necessary to a smoothly working price system, is at best 
a crude and imperfect substitute. Let us reconsider the earlier 
example of a general drop in the demand for automobiles or 
of automobiles being largely priced out of the market under the 
pressure of wage increases. The logic of an ideal price system calls 
for cuts specifically in the prices of automobiles and of automobile- 
making factors of production. But under the substitute system 
of an independent Michigan currency, the edsel would depreciate, 
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making the outside-currency prices of practically all Michigan 
exports fall (in varying degrees, reflecting the various individual 
supply and demand elasticities). 

Certainly this would be a crude, “shotgun” approach to the 
price changes called for by conditions affecting particular prod- 
ucts. As the theory of the “second-best” teaches," if certain devia- 
tions from ideal conditions exist and persist, remedying certain 
other deviations may conceivably create net harm rather than 
net benefit (as appraised according to usual value judgments). 
Specifically, given the inflexibility of automobile prices and wages 
in terms of edsels, there might conceivably be little advantage, 
or an actual disadvantage, in doing away with rigidity in the 
dollar-edsel rate. Quasi-flexibility of prices through the exchange 
rate might be worse than unmitigated price rigidity. The net 
benefit or net harm done by any particular partial removal of 
rigidities would have to be appraised in detail for each case. 

This ‘second-best’ argument has considerable force in the 
abstract. In practice, one must recognize the difficulties that would 
arise if policymakers were continually reappraising rival currency 
systems and if policy were continually subject to shift among a 
unified currency, a system of temporarily fixed exchange rates, 
and a system of free exchange rates. Only one of the difficulties 
is the fact that the detailed knowledge of various demand and 
supply elasticities, and of various divergences between private and 
social benefits and costs necessary for implementation of ‘‘second- 
best’’ theories, is unattainable as a practical matter. It is rather 
sterile to show how judicious and flexible policymaking based 
on detailed information of this sort could improve the operation 
of the market, for precisely one of the main tasks of any economic 
system is to cope with the fact that, as Hayek put it (see note 8, 
above), “knowledge of the particular circumstances of time and 
place” cannot be assembled for effective use by central authorities, 
One job of any economic system is to facilitate fruitful cooperation 


15 See R. G. Lipsey and Kelvin Lancaster, “The General Theory of the Second 
Best,” in Review of Economic Studies, vol. 24 (1), no. 63 (1956-57) pp. 11-32. 
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among individuals largely on the basis of knowledge of temporary 
and local conditions—knowledge that is and inevitably must 
remain scattered about in millions of separate minds. Simply 
to assume that the authorities can have and can use the knowledge 
necessary for appropriate second-best decisions is to assume away 
much of the fundamental problem of knowledge in economics. 
Another reason why it is fantastic to envisage detailed imple- 
mentation of second-best policy is that continual upheaval oi 
potential upheaval of monetary and exchange institutions erodes 
a calculable framework within which individual economic units 
could plan their own affairs. For example, how could a smoothly 
working forward-exchange market develop and flourish to the 
fullest extent unless prospects were fairly definite for continuance 
of a system of free exchanges with unrestricted convertibility of 


currencies? 

It is idle, therefore, to propound “second-best’” propositions 
detailing imaginary conditions in which the quasi-flexibility of 
prices achieved through exchange rates might or might not lead 


to the results of ideal competition. Instead, the choice among 
rival monetary and exchange-rate frameworks for a Common 
Market must inevitably be made in the light of fairly broad and 
enduring considerations. And while the advantages of such price 
flexibility as can be attained in practice are fairly definite—and 
have been set out above—the supposed advantages of particular 
rigidities as offsets to the persistence of other rigidities are on quite 
another plane. Particular abstract models in which particular 
rigidities would contribute to a “second-best” optimum provide 
no general case for retaining avoidable rigidities in the real world. 

In connection with the crudeness of price flexibility achieved 
through exchange rates, it is worth recalling that the smaller (in 
terms of variety of economic activities) the area in which each cur- 
rency circulates, the more nearly would exchange-rate flexibility 
approximate industry-by-industry or even firm-by-firm wage and 
price flexibility. The most extreme move in this direction would 
be for the geographic area encompassing each single enterprise 
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to have its own independent currency exchanging against all other 
currencies at fluctuating rates. (It has even tauntingly been said 
that each individual person might have his own independent 
currency.) But this would be going too far, for money loses its 
very meaning unless it can be held as a reserve of purchasing power 
regularly acceptable by most of the other economic units to which 
the holder may need to make payments. Beyond some admittedly 
indefinable point, the proliferation of separate currencies for 
ever smaller and more narrowly defined territories would begin 
to negate the very concept of money. = 

Thus separate independent currencies have certain disadvan= 
tages to be balanced against the advantages of quasi-flexibility of 


prices. Ranking high among these disadvantages is the sheer 


nuisance involved in exchanging currencies to make payments. 
The nuisance involved in billions of currency exchanges is prob- 
ably the main reason for not wanting to see each county or state 
in the United States adopt its own independent currency. 
Another reason is the expense of printing many separate cur- 
rencies and administering many central banks. The integration 
approach to interregional balance-of-payments equilibrium (num- 
ber three in Meade’s list, given above) is more attractive when 
integration has already been attained than when it is still to be 
struggled for. 

Discussion of currency arrangements for a European Common 
Market start, however, with the actual existence of numerous 
independent currencies and a lack of monetary and fiscal inte- 
gration. Within each member country the national currency 
has proved able to serve all the essential functions of money; the 
national currency area has proved economically large enough. 
As far as international transactions within the Common Market 
are concerned, the sheer nuisance involved in exchanging one cur- 
rency for another would be substantially the same whether rates 
of exchange were controlled or free. Furthermore, the necessary 
banking institutions already exist. Hence the practical arguments 
against establishing independent currencies within the United 
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States have little force against retaining independent currencies 
in a European Common Market. 

A final set of objections to independent currencies in a Euro- 
pean Common Market coincides with the familiar arguments 
against fluctuating exchange rates in general. The chief objec- 


tions emphasize the allegedly low price elasticities of demand in 
international trade, the alleged dangers of speculation, and the al- 
leged risks imposed on international trade and investment. But 
the trend of opinion in recent years seems to have been toward a 
less serious view of these alleged problems. Infatuation with the 
exchange-stability problem and with related measurements pur- 
porting to reveal critically low elasticities of demand in inter- 
national trade has diminished. Experience with postwar exchange 
crises, together with theoretical considerations, has increasingly 
forced recognition that speculation is more likely to be a serious 
problem under the contemporary system of fixed-but-adjustable 
rates (especially because of the “one-way option” sometimes pre- 
sented to speculators) than under the system of freely fluctuating 
exchange rates. And the realization has been gaining ground 
that international trade and investment are likely to be hampered 
more by the controls necessary to maintain fixed exchange rates, by 
frequently inappropriate rate levels, and by the uncertainties con- 
nected with possible sharp adjustments in the fixed rates than by 
normal rate fluctuations in free markets, especially when forward- 
exchange facilities are allowed to develop and flourish. This trend 
of opinion has been reinforced by recent experience with fluctu- 
ating exchange rates in such countries as Peru and Canada."® 

The standard pros and cons of fluctuating exchange rates are 
familiar, however, and the present paper need not repeat them. 
It has sought, rather, to point out the appropriateness of freely 
fluctuating exchange rates in conditions and for reasons that have 
so far received little attention. 


16 See S. C. Tsiang, “An Experiment with a Flexible Exchange Rate System: 
The Case of Peru, 1950-54,” in International Monetary Fund, Staff Papers, vol. 5 
(February 1957) pp- 449-76; and Leland B. Yeager, “Some Facts about the Cana- 


dian Exchange Rate,” in Current Economic Comment (November 1958). 





NATIONAL SECURITY IN A 
NUCLEAR AGE 


BY KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


Nature of the International Crisis 


I. THE present crisis between East and West were a simple clash 
either of military systems or of political ideologies, we would 
doubtless face the future with greater confidence and hope. 
Honest men admit, however, that most of us vacillate between a 
military and an ideological view of the struggle. The problem 
of arriving at valid and acceptable policies is at root the problem 
of defining the nature of the crisis. The uncertainty we feel about 
policies is basically an uncertainty over the crisis. 

There is irony in this perplexity because most informed ob- 
servers in the early days of the cold war were convinced that the 
Russian threat to Western civilization was identical with the 
Nazi menace. As such, the recipe for dealing with it was assumed 
to be the same. It was said if our leaders had occasion to learn 
anything from over two centuries of national experience, it was 
that foreign policy divorced from strength is likely to be impotent. 
After two world wars the United States had dismantled its mili- 
tary establishment, as an earnest of its peaceful intentions and 
goodwill. In both cases, aggressive forces bent on expansion 
seized on these acts to press forward into areas defenseless against 
their power. Both Germany and the Soviet Union imposed their 
will on helpless nations that were situated within their zone of 
control. 

The lesson this taught Western leaders was that weakness could 
be no substitute for security, that policies harnessed to power 
were more likely to succeed than those drawing strength from 
high ideals and noble expectations alone. The Low Countries 
in World War I and the Baltic states in World War II succumbed 
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not because they were lacking in morality, but because they found 
no means of securing their national frontiers. 

The West has carried this discovery into the atomic and thermo- 
nuclear age. It is possible to argue that such peace as we have 
known since 1945 is the outcome of a “balance ot terror.’” There 
are signs that the Soviet Union more than once marched up to 
the brink, threatening to engulf Greece and Turkey, Iran and 
Berlin, only to march down again when it met resistance. Con- 


versely, where resistance proved ambiguous, uncertain, or divided, 


as in Egypt, Syria, and the Far East, the spread of the Soviet sphere 


of influence flowed across boundaries that had long marked the 
limits of Russian power. 

Seen from this approach, the immediate military threat is un- 
questionably the gravest danger. Those who hold to this view 
call for ever greater urgency in the multiplication of more power- 
ful weapons of destruction, for new strategic doctrines, and for 
missile bases and a nuclear-weapons pool. The irreconcilable 
conflicts and tensions of the “cold war’ will come to an end, it 
is said, only when one side or the other forges decisively ahead. 
Power finally will arbitrate the rivalry, and the foe will surrender 
unconditionally. This trend of thought prompts a state to bestow 
the most lethal weapons on its allies. When the allies show reluc- 
tance at being caught in the crossfire of two atomic powers, the 


” 


state bargains over commitments “in principle,” and makes con- 
cessions in order that the morality of power will prevail. 

At war with this first approach is a second that urges us to 
display equal vision and energy in seeking political and economic 
solutions as in launching expanded military programs. It points 
to the Soviet technical assistance program, pledging $1.5, billion 
to the underdeveloped areas, and to the evidence of successful 
Soviet penetration into the Middle East. The scene and tactics 
of Russian imperialism have shifted. Subversion, infiltration, and 
indirect aggression (disguised as appeals to anti-colonialism,, anti- 
interventionism, and anti-Westernism) have put the Wést on the 


defensive on its weakest front. 
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Ultimate weapons in these areas are bound to have ambiguous 
effects, since their use against great numbers of agrarian peoples 
spread over vast areas seems doubtful at best. Crises that have 
passed without their deployment in Indo-China, Korea, and Egypt 
serve to reinforce such doubts. Because they neither possessed 
nor saw the relevance of these terrible weapons, the newer nations 
have led the movement for their outlawry. 

But the reactions in the newer states to thermo-nuclear devices 
are contradictory, as is best seen in the effects of the sputniks. 
In the same countries that urge us to disarm, American prestige 
and virtue suffered a grievous blow when the Soviet Union 
launched the first satellite. Despite continuous criticism of the 
United States throughout Asia and Africa for its materialism and 
preoccupation with purely technological and military advance, 
confidence in American policy was gauged by these very standards 
so deplored. One is reminded once more of Europe’s and Asia's 
response when the United States, through the United Nations, 
held the line in Korea. Then our sharpest critics (including some 
in India who had found us rigidly anti-Communist and obsessed 
with the military threat) applauded the successful deployment of 
American power, particularly until the fateful crossing of the 
38th parallel. 

The issue between the two approaches is not one that can be 
measured and appraised by a barometer of the rise and fall of 
Stalinism in the Soviet Union. If Stalinism means a brutal and 
heedless sacrifice of every goal to the goals of the Communist 
society, Stalinism lives as much today as ever. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Stalin no less than his successors pursued Russian objec- 
tives along more than one front, even though the accent on eco- 


nomic-political warfare seems recently to have increased. It is 
undeniably the case that the Russian military threat survives the 
death of Stalin, and if anyone has any doubt he need only look 


to the sputniks, to the stress on force, and to the hundreds of 
Russian divisions guarding Soviet frontiers; or he can listen to 
the threats and counter-threats of the Russian tyrants brandishing 
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the instruments of force at each emerging crisis—Suez, Hungary, 
Poland, and the Turkish-Syrian disputes. But the countless moves 
and counter-moves on the political and economic front are equally 
real, and, with Soviet tactics of advance and retreat, the contest 
shifts almost imperceptibly from one type of warfare to another, 
or sometimes is joined simultaneously on all sides. The greatest 
risk an observer can run is to exclude one or the other dimension 
of the crisis in his zeal to describe reality in shades of black and 
white. 

Assuming then that the present crisis is partly but not exclu- 
sively military in nature, there are other problems to be faced. 
Three errors are commonly made in appraising the military com- 
ponent of foreign policy. First, military power is often confused 
with national power, and a nation’s capacity to impose its will 
is equated with its military establishment. By contrast, military 
power is like the fist whose force depends on the health and 
vitality of the body politic and the whole society. Troops in being 
are an important determinant of a successful foreign policy, but 
without other foundations they will not suffice. Second, the mili- 
tary element is often viewed in more static terms than is appro- 
priate. —The democracies in two world wars, while they have been 
the last to arm, have rallied their forces to gain victory in the 
end. Third, it is difficult to analyze and foresee the most effective 
distribution of the components of military force. 

For example, what constitutes a strong military force today? 
Is it large ground forces, hydrogen bombs, or intensive research? 
Is a small highly specialized army more desirable than a large 
number of ground forces, or are both essential for a nation that 
seeks to be strong? The answers to these questions will probably 
be decisive in determining future influence in the world of 


states, yet it is sobering that estimates must be made on the basis 
of contingencies that cannot be foreseen. We know in a general 
way that an effective foreign policy must be supported by a mili- 
tary program that can safeguard national security. But this leaves 
those who make decisions with the painful task of distributing 
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resources among alternative means of defense without any cer- 
tainty of the kind of war they may have to fight. 

Beyond this the weapons of today may not be used in future 
wars, because technology may have rendered them obsolete. It 
is said that conventional weapons are fast being supplanted by 
new and more deadly weapons, and therefore traditional arma- 


ments fail to provide an adequate basis for foreign policy. On 
the other hand, there are military experts who question whether 
atomic and hydrogen weapons will ever be used, given the pros- 
pect of mutual annihilation. Is it not fair then to ask whether the 


stockpiling of an unlimited supply of weapons that no nation 
would dare to use furnishes a state with the requisite military 
support? A military establishment grounded in conventional 
weapons may fall short of providing a defensible military posture, 
but so may a policy aimed at superior atomic capacities. These 
are the horns of the dilemma on which defense strategists are 


threatened to be impaled. 


Soviet and Western Security Systems 


The cold war is more than a decade old by now, and is plainly 
seen as a conflict with at least two dimensions. At one level, the 
struggle is for men’s minds; the vitality and universality of Com- 
munism and democracy are at stake. At the other level, the 
struggle engages two great configurations of power who by reason 
of either necessity or design reach out to influence others. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United States have been blessed 
with the most favorable of geographic situations. On our side we 
are surrounded in the north and south by friendly and weaker 
states, and bounded and safeguarded in the east and west by two 
great ocean moats. The geographic area of the Soviet Union, 
constituting about one-seventh of the earth’s surface, has histor- 
ically swallowed up any would-be invader, although its western 
boundaries are exposed by the open terrain of the European 
plains. The natural resources of both powers are immense, and 
their technoicgy is far advanced. 
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In conventional military weapons, Russian strength probably 
exceeds American, but in the production of new weapons, first 
of an offensive type but more recently of a defensive kind, the 
Russians until recently have lagged behind. Russia’s population 
is greater than this country’s, although their per capita technical 
skill is probably less. Our political institutions are doubtless in 
the long run superior, but the Russians may temporarily enjoy 
the advantages that flow from a system in which instantaneous 
decision-making and kaleidoscopic initiative are possible. National 
morale, particularly ia the hydrogen age, is difficult to measure 
before a crisis, and the quality of diplomacy on both sides is sub- 
ject to the broader tendencies and problems that have been 
described. 

Despite the uncertain balance sheet suggested by this estimate 
of the elements of Russian and American foreign policy, the scales 
would seem to tip in the West’s favor, providing there is time 
and opportunity for the values of Western civilization to be under- 
stood abroad. 

The obstacles to an accommodation between East and West 
partly stem from the differences in their security systems. The 
Soviet Union's greatest strength was based until recently on its 
extensive conventional military establishment. American and 
Western power, while including military forces in being and 
pledged to NATO and the United States, has placed ultimate 
reliance on the deterrent power of its nuclear weapons. Thus 
security for the two sides has rested on different elements of mili- 


tary power. Fach has been reluctamt to make concessions in the 


realms in which it was preeminent. Furthermore, phased reduc- 
tion or thinning out of military forces has floundered on this same 
difficulty. 

Beyond this, an issue has been made of the credibility of the 
deterrent effect of the security systems of both sides. At the Geneva 
Conference in 1955, the two super-powers ostensibly arrived at a 
tacit agreement against the use of nuclear weapons in any struggle. 
Observers have noted that the overwhelmingly destructive power 
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of major thermo-nuclear devices leads Russians and Americans 
alike to agree that their use in any conflict would be unthinkable. 

If this agreement should prove controlling—and the possibility 
that an accident might touch off a nuclear conflict plainly cannot 
be ruled out—both sides would have reasons to doubt that threats 
to use these lethal weapons should be given any credibility. If 
Russia and the United States both question their use in any fore- 
seeable struggle, their importance may vastly diminish. If neither 
side genuinely believes that the threat of nuclear force involves 
serious intent, its value as an instrument of foreign policy dis- 
appears. The evidence suggests that this point has not been 
reached, for as a measure of last resort nuclear weapons continue 
to have relevance. To the degree, however, that one side or the 
other depends on them as a deterrent to more limited conflicts, 
their usefulness appears definitely to call for reexamination. 

The claims of smaller powers like France, Switzerland, and 
Sweden to produce nuclear weapons highlights the dilemma of 
contemporary security policies. For if these weapons no longer 
constitute credible deterrents in many cases, the conventional 
forms of defense cannot thereby be substituted as believable 
deterrents. Neither type of defense is fully adequate, yet both 
appear in some measure to be considered necessary. This is the 
essential dilemma of the security systems existing today. 


Nuclear Strategy and Arms Control 


The past four decades have witnessed a persistent tendency to 
consider the issue of arms limitation and control in isolation of 
the demands of national security. In consequence, agencies respon- 
sible for foreign policy have frequently found themselves at odds 
with popular movements demanding far-reaching disarmament 
programs. In recent months, however, both Soviet and American 
leaders have demonstrated willingness to test the prospects of 
some form of arms control. The questions attracting liveliest 
interest include the cessation of nuclear tests, the limitation of 
and phased reduc- 


nuclear developments in the “nth countries,’ 
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tion of forces. What effects would the termination of tests have 
on the development of essential weapons and anti-missile weapons? 
How enforce any arms agreement? What relationship between 
technical and political questions? How recognize the demands 
of neutral nations for limitations without placing national defense 
in jeopardy? These are issues with which responsible leaders must 
be concerned. 

Objective military and political conditions seem to indicate 
that some form of agreement may be within reach. The most 
grievous error of public opinion, however, is probably to demand 


a single form of limitation, such as the termination of tests. His- 


torically those disarmament agreements that have lasted have 
been founded on prior political agreement. Most notable in this 
connection is the Rush-Bagot agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which became possible only when boundary 
disputes between the two countries were settled. Disarmament 
enthusiasts often maintain that the present crisis is unique and 
that therefore this time-honored requirement may be set aside. 
This trend of thinking runs in the face of history; it reflects an 
approach that experience tends to refute. Spokesmen for universal 
disarmament carry an enormous burden of responsibility and 
proof. 

This by no means excuses public officials from playing out every 
possible line for controlling the arms race. At the very least, 
existing nuclear powers share a common interest in checking the 
spread of these deadly weapons to an unlimited number of smaller 
powers. The age of terror that widespread nuclear potential in 
many hands would usher in has few if any parallels. This prob- 
lem must necessarily be near the top of any agenda for armament 
discussions. 

Similarly the gradual thinning out of military power in critically 
explosive areas like Germany and Central Europe demands con- 
stant probing. Proposals like the Eden Plan, George F. Kennan’s 
“disengagement proposals,” or even the Rapacki Plan may fall 
short of viable arms programs. Yet .hese ideas may prove nego- 
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tiable at some point, and with appropriate modification and safe- 
guards may yet be achievable. For example, if the Polish Plan 
could be broadened to include the reduction of nuclear and con- 
ventional forces as well, it could conceivably be worthy of dis- 
cussion. ‘Ihe most inappropriate word in the language of diplo- 
macy is “never,” whether the issue is recognition, neutralization 
of certain zones, or arms reduction. 

No outsider can call the tune on matters that professionals must 
negotiate. Prompt adaptation, initiative, and intelligent reactions 
to changes in the international situation are the essence of state- 
craft. Unhappily, in recent years, initiative has more frequently 
come from politicians than from diplomats, especially in the 
United States. Senator Walter George's intervention was at least 
partly responsible for President Eisenhower's attendance at the 
firs’ Geneva Conlerence. The softening in the past eighteen 
months of the American line on parleying with the Russians at 
the ambassadorial level has again been a response to public pres- 
sure. It has been axiomatic, however, that effective foreign policy 
must lead not follow, anticipate not merely react to events. 

Even if any given series of initiatives is deemed imprudent, so 
are policies that become frozen, static, and inflexible. In the 
period of the cold war, American successes have followed Amer- 
ican initiatives: the Marshall Plan, the United Nations, the con- 
tainment policy, and the Truman Doctrine. American failures 
have resulted whenever a procedure of letting the dust settle has 
been adopted—in the Far Fast, Middle Fast, and generally in the 
underdeveloped areas. The margin of choice open in some of 
these baffling if not insoluble problems is a narrow one. This 
is scarcely justification for remaining on dead center. 

It would seem unlikely that the intellectual resources and 


political intelligence of a great country could be so meager that 


new ideas were forever denied us. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, has said he would welcome counsel from outside experts 
who had as much knowledge and experience in foreign relations 
as he has, but asks where are such people. If we are a nation so 
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impoverished as to have nothing to offer, the Republic is probably 
doomed. Its one hundred and seventy years attest, however, that 
men and ideas have come forward in the past, and there is reason 
to suppose they are not wanting now. In times of emergency, 
including war, no one leader, party, or nation has been credited 
with a monopoly of wisdom. Perhaps the cardinal need is for 


more company commanders with new and relevant politica! 


strategies, more “Indians” with ideas that are given a hearing 
farther up the line, and for a “grand alliance’ for peace. Then 
just conceivably the problems of nuclear strategy and arms con- 


trol will prove less intractable, whatever the adjustment that can 


be made. 





BACON, BRUNO, AND THE 
ETERNAL RECURRENCE* 


BY HOWARD B. WHITE 


W ues Francis Bacon chose to construct his own scientific 
utopia, the New Atlantis, out of a myth created originally by Plato, 
he did so with the deliberate intent of refuting Plato’s version of 
Atlantis. But in what sense should one refute a myth? The 
Platonic myth is a story of permanence and change, of a war 9,000 
years before the telling of the tale, of an Athens that was destroyed 
by a flood and rose again in the eternal recurrence, and of an 
Atlantis that was destroyed by divine retribution and was never 
to rise again. For Baconian science to accomplish the “relief of 
man’s estate’ the mind itself had to be freed of the eternal recur- 
rence, even though Bacon regarded the idea of recurrence as 
natural, since even prudent and serious men see the “flux and 
reflux” of the world, and suppose that flux and reflux are character- 
istic of science as well as of human life.? 

Since observation of the recurrence is the first reason that Bacon 
gives for the failure of hope, and since the failure of hope is “by 
far the greatest obstacle” to progress in science, the denial and, 
indeed, the effective denial of the eternal recurrence must be 
essential to Baconian thought. It is true that Christianity jiad 
long before denied and claimed to refute the classical recurrence, 
for the Christian view of salvation holds to a kind of progress— 
“the advance,” as Karl Léwith says, “toward an ever sharper dis- 
tinction between faith and unbelief, Christ and Antichrist.” ? 


* Eptror’s Nore—This essay is part of a full-length study of Bacon's political 
philosophy. 

1 Novum Organum 1, 92, in Works 1, 302-03; I have used the Spedding, Ellis, 
and Heath edition (Boston 1861). 

2Karl Léwith, Meaning in History (Chicago 1949) p. 172. 
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Yet that progress did not include the transcendence of earthly 
change by the earthly regime, or civil society. Rome itself was 
stormed by a Christian, and Augustine tried to persuade Christians 
that the City of God, and not Rome, was their haven. 

Bacon's New Atlantis is, on the contrary, a_trans-historical 
society, and it is directed not to a progréss in other-worldly 
redemption but to a progress in a this-worldly universality. The 
island commonwealth of the New Atlantis is one that has its ori- 
gins deep in a pre-Christian past and offers mankind for the future 
the bright hopes of perpetual spring. The symbols that Bacon 
uses to embellish his myth are borrowed from Egypt and Persia, 
from Jews, Incas, and Aztecs. The universal technological utopia, 
an improved version of that which brought forth the divine ven- 
geance in Plato’s Critias, has given man the knowledge to tran- 
scend floods and earthquakes, the ravages of disease and war. 

Nearly all of the changes that Bacon makes in the Atlantis myth 
can be discussed in terms of permanence and change. The ques- 
tion of permanence and change in Bacon may be examined by 
looking briefly at his discussion of the four uses of civil history. 


The New Atlantis is not, of course, history, but it is mythical 


history. Of the four uses of history enumerated by Bacon, three— 


the examples of ancestors, the foundations of civil prudence, and 
the name and fame of men—have little or no connection with 
mythical history, or at least with the mythical history of the New 
Atlantis The fourth relates to the vicissitude of things. Of 
all the historical functions, this is the only one that the New 
Atlantis may be said to fill, though it does not do so in an historical 
way. Bacon again deals with this problem in his essay, “Of Vicis- 
situde of Things,” the obvious source of which is a similar passage 
in Machiavelli. The presentation in the essay is, however, con- 
siderably more guarded than in the New Atlantis. 

Like Machiavelli, Bacon distinguishes changes in nature from 


See De Augmentis n, v, in Works 1, 201-02. 
Essay 58 in final version. See also De Sapientia Veterum, 11 (Orpheus) and 
22 (Nemesis), in Works Xi, 14, 33-35- 
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changes in human things. Like Machiavelli, he stresses natural 


catastrophes, such as floods, in the first group. And, like Machi- 
avelli, he stresses changes in religion in the second group. What 
Bacon omits is the significant starting point of the Florentine’s 
reflections. Machiavelli appears, though he puts it in the form 
of an unanswered question, to accept the thesis of Aristotle that 
the world has always existed. The implication is that while the 
Aristotelian cosmology cannot be proved, because of the destruc- 
tion of certain records, it could otherwise be proved, whereas 
the Christian cosmology cannot be proved in any case.° In this 
respect Machiavelli appears to have been an Aristotelian. Bacon. 
however, who does not relate his discussion of vicissitudes to an 
eternal universe, emphatically was not. Bacon, omitting Machi- 
avelli’s rather guarded endorsement of an ungenerated and eternal 
cosmos, describes a universe in which all is flux. To him, matter, 


not the earth, is eternal. 
I 


Between Machiavelli and Bacon and their respective treatments of 
permanence and change there intervened the work of Giordano 
Bruno, a philosopher who may have had, and I believe did have, 
considerable importance for Bacon. This contention is hard to 
prove. Bacon says little of Bruno, and we have, as far as I can 
see, no evidence that he accepted Bruno’s infinite universe, upon 
which so much of Bruno’s thought depends. Moreover, while 
certain parallels between the two men’s writings may be drawn, 
and have, occasionally, been drawn, some of them relate to the 
common philosophical heritage of the late sixteenth century, and 
need not refer exclusively to Bruno and Bacon. When all of that 


is said, however, the bulk of the evidence is not inconsiderable.® 


5 Compare Discorsi u, 5, with Aristotle, De Caelo 1, 279b ff. 

*Some of this is developed by J. Lewis McIntyre, Giordano Bruno (London 
1903), and by Giovanni Gentile, “Veritas Filia Temporis,” 1912, republished in 
his Giordano Bruno (Florence 1930). It is also discussed briefly by Dorothea Waley 
Singer, Giordano Bruno: His Life and Thought (New York 1950) p. 182. In 
referring to Bruno’s works I have used the English translation of the Infinite that 


is included in Mrs. Singer’s volume, and the originals of the other Italian works 
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The possibility of a personal relation is not precluded by the 
facts that we have. When Bruno arrived in England in 1583, 
Bacon must have been at Gray's Inn, and at about that time he 
may have written at least the first part of his youthful and aggres- 
sive tract, the “Temporis Partus Masculus.” But before Bruno 
left England, in 1585, Bacon, though still quite an undistinguished 
man, was a member of Parliament. Much more significant, how 
ever, is the likelihood that the two had mutual friends. Fulke 
Greville, at least, certainly knew both Bruno and Bacon well. 
Greville, who is praised by Bruno in very high terms, was later to 
become Bacon's friend. While Aubrey says that he deserted 
Bacon after the latter’s disgrace, a recent editor of Greville con- 
siders that very doubtful. It is probable that the two friends 
discussed Bruno’s philosophy. Bruno himself must have been a 
rare human being of intoxicating enthusiasm, and Greville, a poet 


of high intellectual caliber, would have conveyed that enthusiasm 


to Bacon. Despite Greville’s apparently devout Protestantism, 
he shows an affinity with certain of the ideas of both Bruno and 
Bacon.’ Whatever Bruno’s impact on London circles, it seems 
unlikely that Bacon, a man who also had a philosophical passion, 
could have remained completely unaware of the Nolan. Most 
of the Italian dialogues actually date from Bruno’s English period, 
and Bacon could certainly have seen them, and probably before 


he began to tread a like path. 





cited: the Gentile edition, Opere Italiane, 2 vols. (Bari 1927), except for the Eroict 
Furori; for the latter I have used the edition of Paul-Henri Michel (Paris 1954), 
which includes both French (Des fureurs héroiques) and Italian texts. 

7 Greville was host in the Cena de le Ceneri in Bruno; see Opere Italiane 1, 1 ff. 
Compare “Bacon” in Aubrey’s Brief Lives with Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Poems and 
Dramas of Fulke Greville (New York 1945) vol. 1, Introduction, pp. 56-62. 

8 See especially Treatie of Human Learning, Stanzas 3, 4, 75, 77, 79, 99, 118, 144, 
and An Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, Stanzas 6 ff. But Greville’s interpre- 
tation of the eternal recurrence, unlike that of either Bruno or Bacon, is apparently 
a Christian one. See Treatie of Warres, Stanzas 35 ff. The problem of Greville’s 
philosophical relations with Bruno and Bacon is well worthy of exploration. If 
we accept the verdict of Yvor Winters, in Function of Criticism (Denver 1957) 
p. 62, Greville’s power in the English lyric must be comparable with the powers 
of Bruno and Bacon in their respective provinces. 
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In an address to the Senate at Wittenberg, Bruno, as reported 
by McIntyre (p. 128), named the principal builders of the Tem- 
ple of Wisdom. The list is notable for its inclusion of Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, and for its failure to include either the great Greeks 
or the wise men from the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Bruno 
includes Orpheus, Zoroaster, Paracelsus, and the Magi. He in- 
cludes some for whose wisdom we have doubtful authority, but 
he minimizes both classical antiquity and the Bible. Moreover, 
his inclusion of groups, like Chaldeans or Magi, is a testament 
to the idea of wisdom as belonging to a tradition, an idea that 
recurs in Bacon. Bacon too professed to prefer Egyptians and 
Assyrians to the Greeks, in order to minimize the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the historically pregnant Greek ph:losophy. 

Yet the mutual heritage of Bruno and Bacon cannot be estab- 
lished simply by pointing to common omissions. How much 
either was indebted to the Egyptians is doubtful. That they were 
really indebted to Democritus and the atomists is a matter of 
record. The indebtedness of each is freely and frequently acknowl- 
edged. Bacon, indeed, regarded it as one of his aims to rescue 
the philosophy of Democritus from neglect. But if Democritus 
was, in fact, neglected, Bruno had already done something to 
rescue him from that neglect. If Bacon sees in Democritus’ con- 
cept of the atom the source of all motions and virtues, Bruno 
acknowledges his own debt to Democritus for showing the renewal 
and restoration of all things in infinity. Each with his own qual- 
ifications, Bruno and Bacon were, to some extent, modern Demo- 
critean-Epicureans. To understand the importance of their com- 
mon heritage in relation to the question of vicissitudes, we must 
look briefly at their common opposition.® 

Both Bruno and Bacon cross swords with Aristotle. That the 
refutation of Aristotle was not an unfashionable pursuit of the 


9See Bruno's Infinife in Singer, pp. 245, 285; Eroici Furori, p. 113. The two 
Baconian works that particularly stress Democritus’ importance are Cogitationes 
de Natura Rerum and De Princibus atque Originibus secundum Fabulas Cupidinis 
et Coeli, in Works v, 203 ff. and 289 ff. See also F. H. Anderson, The Philosophy 


of Francis Bacon (Chicago 1948) Chapters 4 and 5. 
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sixteenth century is well known. Bacon and Bruno, however, 


had similar reasons for that pursuit, and each presented his break 
as more radical than, say, that of Ramus." If we may distinguish 
the historical ground for the attack on Aristotle from the phil- 


osophical ground, we find that Bacon's historical attack is an 


attack on what he considers a kind of usurpation. Aristotle sought 
glory. He wanted the plaudits of the multitude, and, a plunderer, 
he tried to destroy what had gone before him. By coming in his 
own name, like the Antichrist, he tended to substitute his own 
doctrine for a history of philosophy. The virulence of this attack 
is comprehensible, however, only if there is such a thing as prog- 
ress in philosophy.'? That virulence has a close parallel in Bruno. 
The implication is that if it had not been for Aristotle and the 
Scholastics who followed him, history might not have had to wait 
until 1585, say, for Bruno, or 1600 for Bacon, to add new bricks 
to the glorious edifices of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius. 
It was not that Aristotle destroyed the Democritean works; Bacon 
says that they were destroyed by Attila. It was that Aristotle 
misled a philosophical tradition. He was able to do so because 
he won the applause of the “vulgar” or the multitude. 

We think of Bruno today as a martyr, a lover of freedom, and 
a pure servant of truth. He was all of that, but he was also a lonely 
thinker who regarded himself as isolated and held the multitude 
from which he was isolated in unmitigated contempt. In fact, 
I know of no philosopher except Francis Bacon who attacked the 
many with such vehemence. Were this a matter of temperament 
is would be foolish to dwell on it. It was not merely a matter of 
temperament in either case. Bruno is sometimes seen as a bit 


10 Compare Bruno's characterization of Ramus as the “arch-pedant,” in De La 
Causa, Opere Italiane 1, 202, with Bacon's remark in Temporis Partus Masculus, 
Works vit, 19, that there is no commerce between him and Ramus’ “den of igno- 
rance.” To Bruno and to Bacon, Ramus, though anti-Aristotelian, was still a 
Scholastic. 

11 See, in Works, De Augmentis (tl, 265-66, 285), De Princibus (v, 295), Filum 
Labyrinthi (vi, 421, 425), Valerius Terminus (vi, 40), Temporis Partus Masculus 
(vu, 18), Redargutio (vu, 61, 66-69, 70-71); Novum Organum 1, 77; 1 Advancement 
of Learning v, 11, and 11 Advancement of Learning vu, 2. 
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of a wild man, whose incautious expression contributed to his 
persecution. Apart from the fact that any such interpretation 
of a great philosopher is suspect, Bruno tells us explicitly that 
his dialogues must be read with care, that they are not for the 
“vulgar,” and that they must be understood as he understood 
them.’ When Bruno, like Bacon, accuses Aristotle of being a 
“sophist,’’ a man who was concerned more for the credit of the 


“vulgar” than for the truth, we are not permitted to infer a 
psychological explanation." 

Who were the “vulgar” who raised Aristotle to his exalted 
position in the history of philosophy? It seems unlikely that 
either Bruno or Bacon thought with such derision of the great 
Aristotelians, of Averroes or Thomas Aquinas. They were speak- 
ing of a multitude, and they seem to have had in mind those 
who controlled the schools and colleges of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, who closed other avenues to learning. It was on these peo- 
ple, the Boards of Trustees and the Book of the Month Clubs 
of his time, that Giordano Bruno poured his scorn, with a courage 
that has rarely been rivaled in the history of scholarship, so far 
as I know. Yet, while Bruno's scorn was angry, it seems unlikely 
that it was really indiscreet. So deeply entrenched were the 
schools, and so rigid was the conformity, that he may well have 
believed that only a frontal attack could further his victory. He 
had a cause to win. 

If Bacon thought of Aristotle as a fratricide, an Ottoman who 
slew his brothers to attain the throne, Bruno seems to have re- 
garded him as some kind of revolutionary, who collected jealous 
republicans. Just as in some republics the natural order is per- 
verted by “bestial equality,” according to Bruno (E. F., pp. 361-63) 
—though he speaks of “barren and untutored republics’’—so 
have the sciences fallen into disgrace because pedants wanted to 
become philosophers. Is it necessary to spell this out? If pedantry 


12 Eroici Furori, p. 97; Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante in Opere Italiane u, 4; 


Infinite, p. 246. 
18 Eroici Furori, p. 363; Infinite, p. 274; De la Causa in Opere Italiane 1, 216. 
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is to philosophy what republicanism is to government, philosophy 
must be monarchized. That monarchization is rendered even 
more urgent by the fact that pedantry is held to dominate phil- 
osophy in Bruno's time. Indeed, he says that it never had a 
higher exaltation (E. F., p. 365). Yet, if the restoration of phil- 
osophy involves the restoration of inequality, it is certain that 
this inequality can be understood only by philosophers. Only 
the true philosopher is likely to know, with any assurance, who 
is a philosopher and who is a pedant. The complaint against 
equality then becomes a plea for philosophic freedom, which is 
not necessarily freedom of speech in the modern sense, but a 
freedom to inquire into the most important things, a Socratic 
freedom. 

That Bruno drew this conclusion from his attack on Scho- 
lasticism, if it is not in any case obvious, is obvious from the 
fact that he emphasizes reexamination: the reexamination of laws 
to see whether they adduce to a humane end, the reexamination 
of teachers to see whether they are heavy or light or of “just 
weight,’ the reexamination of floods to see whether it was really 
Noah or Deucalion or someone else who survived the flood." 
In that same connection Bruno suggests that God accepts the 


appetite for glory as the most efficacious spur to good deeds that 


strengthen commonwealths.* The glory that Aristotle souglit 
was a philosophical vice. The glory that raises commonwealths 
is a political virtue. That glory requires a certain amount of 
political freedom. 

The deeper, philosophical reason for Bruno's demand for 
freedom, and for the separation of philosophy from theology, 
which is a corollary of the former, lies in the inability of finite 
men to affect infinity (Spaccio, Op. It. 1, 64-65). In fact, the 
infinite universe, with its infinite number of finite worlds, which 
can have no center and no one superior place, means that what 

14Spaccio . . . in Opere Italiane u, 89, 183, 202 ff. 

15 [bid., go; McIntyre (cited above, note 6) p. 298. Compare Greville’s Fame and 


Honour, Stanza 7. It is possible that Bruno’s acceptance of fame is as provisional 
as that of Greville. 
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seems “up” to an earthly mortal might seem “down” to a Martian 


mortal, and that suggested to Bruno a great broadening of human 
tolerance, tending to identify morality with civil conduct." 
The attack on Aristotle for pillaging philosophy for himself 
and therefore destroying, at least temporarily, the philosophic 
tradition is only half of the attack on Aristotle. The other half 
is the philosophic attack, and it amounts to the charge that Aris- 
totle was not a natural philosopher. He did not contemplate 
nature, with open eyes, because his natural philosophy was dom- 
inated by his logic. According to Bruno, Aristotle preferred logic 
to nature and treated those whom he called “natural philosophers” 
with scorn. He attempted to explain nature by logical categories, 
and, of all the philosophers whom Bruno knew, Aristotle was the 
farthest removed from nature. These facts helped to make his 
philosophy “infinitely more vile than that of the ancients.” 7 
Here the affinity with Bacon is remarkable. Bacon too accused 
Aristotle of corrupting natural philosophy by subordinating it 
to his logic. And he charged that the philosophy “which we now 
have” is sterile because it captures the subtleties of “vulgar words 
and notions” and does not pursue the subtlety of nature. And 
he too found the philosophy of Democritus “in particularities of 


physical causes more real and better inquired.” '* 


Il 


After seeing something of the unity of Bruno and Bacon in com- 
mon opposition to Aristotle and Scholasticism, we may return 
to the question of the vicissitudes of history. What seems to be 
suggested by the alternatives posed in the passage I have cited 
from Machiavelli is either that the world has always existed, as 
Aristotle held, or that it was created, and created presumably 
by the God of Abraham and Isaac. Bruno managed to reject both 


16 Infinite, p. 256; Spaccio ... in Opere Italiane i, go; McIntyre, op. cit., p. 298. 
17 Infinile, pp. 274, 348-50; Eroicit Furori, p. 363; De la Causa in Opere Italiane 

, 216 (see also McIntyre, op. cit., pp. 123 f.); Cabala in Opere Italiane u, 280. 
18 Novum Organum 1, 62, 96; 1 Advancement of Learning vu, 7; Cogitationes 


. in Works v, 206-07. 
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of these solutions, and Bruno’s alternative may have had some- 
thing to do with Bacon's refusal to take up the quarrel where 
Machiavelli left it. “If this earth be eternal,’’ Bruno wrote, “it 
is not so by virtue of the stability of any one part or individuai, 
but through vicissitudes of many parts, some being expelled there- 
from and their places taken by others.’ ® Democritus and Epi- 
curus, who saw “everything throughout infinity suffering renewal 
and restoration,’ saw those things more clearly than others had 
done. 

I have no competence to discuss these matters in themselves 
or to explore their ramifications for natural philosophy. I am 
merely suggesting that Bruno’s treatment of vicissitudes left a 
door open for Bacon, a door that may possibly have been opened 
for him by Democritus or Lucretius or Telesius, but that I suspect 
was opened by Bruno. It is true that Bruno's treatment of the 
probiem seems, at first glance, to have strengthened the doctrine 
of recurrence. Vicissitude is the source of pleasure and delight. 
The observation of vicissitude is the means by which man con- 
quers death, for the heroic fury (the very phrase is, of course, 
Platonic) is Acteon-like. Even heaven and hell are not permanent 
resting places, and Bruno claims that one theologian, Origen, 
had the “courage to suggest eternal recurrence.” All generations 
and all states are affected by the eternal recurrence, and all things 
necessarily pass from good to ill, from ill to good. It is Circe who 


presides over the eternal recurrence, but Circe cannot effect a 


permanent change.*° 

If that were all, there would be something missing. Otherwise 
how could Bruno speak of the fruits of science, which he refrains 
from enumerating? It is true that when Bruno speaks of the 
great strides that can be taken by the new philosophy he seems 
to refer to strides toward truth, not toward utility. And when 

19 Infinite, p. 285; compare Bacon's Cogitationes . . . in Works v, 2193 ff. 

20 Infinite, pp. 243, 245, 285 ff., 303, 322-23, 366; Cena ... in Opere Italiane 1, 
24 ff.; Spaccio . . ., ibid., 1, 23, 86; Eroici Furori, pp. 114, 205-07, 311, and Michel's 


footnotes on Origen (pp. 127-28) and on Acteon and the divine beauty (p. 238 
see also Michel's Introduction, p. 52. 
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he says that by his science we shall certainly attain to a good 
denied to other sciences, he may mean simply the good of con- 
templation or truth and the understanding of unity, which phi- 
losophers have long regarded as great goods. It is reasonably 
certain that Bruno regarded contemplation as man’s highest good, 
and found the greatest happiness in it. In this he followed Plato 
and Aristotle; he also followed Lucretius, whom he admired. 
Yet we cannot escape the suspicion that the polemic against Aris- 
totle is really meaningful only if Bruno offers something more 
than did the men whom Aristotle is supposed to have shunted 
aside. We are certainly tempted, on reading Bruno, to ask whether 
he takes us beyond the vicissitudes of things.*? 

Michel suggests that Bruno’s apparent answer to the question 
whether vicissitude implies the eternal recurrence leaves the 
reader in some doubt. I think that Michel is right, that there 
is an ambiguity in Bruno's treatment of this problem, though 
I am sure that it is a deliberate one (E. F., p. 68). In order to 
see the problem of that ambiguity more clearly, let us look at 
a few treatments of the eternal recurrence in Bruno. 

On one occasion Bruno compares the dregs of opinion in his 
own time with the time in Egypt when Hermes Trismegistus 
issued his celebrated lament for the future of Egypt. Hermes 
spoke in a flourishing Fgypt and prophesied its defeat at the 
hands of a conquering Christianity. Bruno spoke in the dregs 
of science, which in turn gave birth to the dregs of opinion, and 
prophesied, or at least hoped for, its improvement. The lament 
of Hermes, made in a time of light, refers to a future darkness. 
The lament or hope of Bruno, made in a time of darkness, refers 
to future light. But the prophecy of Hermes Trismegistus was 
not a true prophecy, as Bruno almost certainly knew. It was a 
statement of already existing conditions. And, by analogy, the 
prophecy of Bruno need not have been a true prophecy. He was 
aware that the dregs of science were at the bottom of his own 
full cup, for Bruno and others had brought what he must have 


21 Eroici Furori, pp. 255, 317, 333; Spaccio . . . in Opere Italiane u, 161, 283. 
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regarded as light out of darkness. Moreover, while adversity 
became the source of fruitful science, the very improvement of 
the science of Bruno over the science of Hermes Trismegistus 
suggests that the science that grew out of modern adversity was 
superior to the science that flourished in ancient prosperity, and 
modernity had a certain triumph of its own (E. F., pp. 303-05). 

My second instance of the possible conquest of vicissitude con- 
cerns Bruno's image of the nine blind men. These men, whom 
Bruno supposes to encompass all human history, mean nine rea- 
sons for human ineptitude in attempts to grasp the divine. But 
as we look at these blind men, who bear a remarkable affinity 
with Bacon’s later four idols, we can see that, while some of them 
represent innate weaknesses of human nature, others, and indeed 
the greater part, represent forms of blindness that can be cured. 
We do not come away from the fable of the nine blind men with 
any feeling of hopelessness or inevitability. As Michel points out, 
the clairvoyance they gain after they are cured of blindness is 
superior to the clairvoyance they experience before they become 
blind. There is certainly vicissitude, but in the very vicissitude 
there appears to be progress.** 

My third instance is Bruno's discussion of the ambiguity of 
youth and age in history. When one of the characters in the 
Cena (Op. It. 1, 21) speaks of veneration for antiquity, the reply 
is that we are the older time, having greater age than antiquity. 
Gentile, who quotes this passage (op. cit., p. 94), finds in it the 
affirmation of the peculiarly modern concept of history as “the 
actuality of the spirit in its unfolding.” I think that Gentile is 


right in stressing this passage, though I do not see any unfolding 


of the spirit as historical actuality. What I think is inferred is 


simply that the greater experience of modernity enables us, in 
Baconian terms, to stake all on the triumph of art over nature. 
It is quite possible that the source of all this is Machiavelli's state- 
ment in the Discorsi (1, 3) that “they say that time is the father 
of all truth,” which Gentile also cites. In Novum Organum 


22 Eroici Furori, pp. 415 ff.; Michel's Introduction, pp. 67-68. 
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(1, 84) Bacon says the same thing that Bruno says—that we are 
the ancients and the so-called age of the world is its youth—and 
this one case of common expression on the part of Bruno and 
Bacon has been widely acknowledged. In this passage Bacon, at 
least, intends to call attention to the greater knowledge and experi- 
ence of the modern world and compare it with antiquity. 

Bacon knew, certainly, the dangers of his own device. In using 
it he showed, if not his indebtedness, at least his affinity with 
Bruno. Yet, if Bruno insisted so strongly on the vicissitudes of 
history and the necessity that good would follow evil, evil good, 
what room was there for a doctrine of a present or future old 
age of the world when men knew more? In the Spaccio (Op. It. 
11, 152) Bruno discusses another golden age, the golden age of 
the remote past. He says that in those days men were not more 
virtuous than beasts were virtuous in his own time, and perhaps 
they were more stupid. Yet these men of the golden age had 
one redeeming trait. Out of necessity and in humility they made 
new and marvelous inventions. Because they emulated the divine 
they were able to satisfy their spiritual desires. They came closer 
to the divine. And proximity to the divine is the highest thing 
in man. 

Man’s divinity shows itself most in man’s contemplation of the 
infinite, and here Bruno belongs to an old tradition.*° Yet the 
results of contemplation reach into the world of man’s daily use. 
Bruno's “pantheism’’ would necessarily preclude the possibility 
that contemplation alone could be divine. The divinity in man 
shows itself in all things, for a universal end in great things and 
general principles, but—as Bruno put it in the Spaccio (Op. I! 
1, 194)—‘for proximate ends, commodious and necessary for 
diverse acts of human life, it shows itself and is seen in things 
called most abject.” Contemplation seems to raise man from a 
casual and perhaps subliminal participation in the divine to a 

23 In Eroici Furori, p. 207, he speaks of the “divine beauty .. . in the contempla 


tion of which Pythagoreans, Chaldeans, Platonists and others strove as well as 


thev could to elevate themselves.” 
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deliberate participation. Through the agency of contemplation 
itself, the infinite could be reconciled with the facts of vicissitude. 
Putting aside for the moment the question whether vicissitude 
could be permanently conquered, progress could certainly furnish 
arts and inventions that alleviate man’s life. And that was done 
even by men of the golden age, men who were ‘“‘bestial.” 


Moreover, Bruno’s passing expression of admiration for Origen 
indicates that he found in Origen the “courageous” doctrine that 
damnation itself is impermanent. While Bruno grants the civic 
value of a doctrine of damnation, which helps to explain, as 
Michel notes (p. 68), the passing character of his reference, he 
finds no place for permanent hell in an infinite universe (E. F., 
p. 114). What must appear, if the atoms continue in endless 


motion, is the impermanence of heaven as well. Out of that 
impermanence come man’s new hopes, and the bright confidence 
in the universal unity that so elevated Bruno's spirits as to comfort 
him during the dark years of his imprisonment. In the imper- 
manent world, man could create, and it is not clear to me what 
limits Bruno placed on the creation. Yet, even if man’s creations 
could not excel the almost impossible and doomed striving after 
the infinite, they could furnish man with comfort and relief. 
We are told that the true light, the light of Apollo, is prac- 
tically incomprehensible to man. Diana, however, who represents 
matter, or the inferior light of the moon, can be seen by one who 
is willing to pay the price that Acteon paid, the price of his own 
death. The dying philosopher leaves to mankind the heritage of 
those rare individuals who have had the courage to gaze upon 
Diana naked (E. F., p. 373). Those who have seen Diana may 
care for no other enterprise, but regard it as vile and vain. Yet 
they have left, whether by accident or design, arts and inventions 
that lighten man’s lot in the world. Rising to the infinite, Bruno 
would then compass the skill of industries and arts equal to the 
object (Infinite, pp. 378, 248). Until, however, we have resolved 
the ambiguity regarding those industries and arts, have under- 
stood whether they represent merely the glory of the first creators 
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—of the lyre or the political order or the cultivation of the soil— 


or the more pretentious glory of the conquest of nature, in the 


Baconian sense, we cannot say with precision what Bruno means 
by the fable of Acteon. Does it have a concurrence with the 
teaching of the Platonic Socrates that the philosopher is always 
dying? Or is it rather like Prometheus, who stole the fire from 
the gods and suffered torture? 


IV 


Bruno is closer to the classical teaching than Bacon is. While he 
attacks Aristotle, he acknowledges his indebtedness to Plato. The 
very title of the Eroici Furori, his principal ethical dialogue (since 
Bruno himself considered the Spaccio preliminary), suggests the 
divine mania of the Phaedrus. In the FEroici Furori itself Bruno 
appears to accept the Platonic development of eros from the 
sexual eros to the eros of glory to the philosophic eros, as in the 
Symposium. In fact, he explicitly says so.2* We cannot, however, 
avoid the tension between Bruno’s admiration for Plato and his 
relation to atomism and materialism, or, in his view of history, 
the tension between progress and recurrence. To illustrate the 
latter, let me turn to a passage in the Cena. 

Like both Machiavelli and Bacon, Bruno compares himself 
with Columbus. Machiavelli claims in the Discorsi (1, opening) 
that it has always been ‘‘as dangerous to find new modes and 
orders as to seek unknown seas and continents.” And in Novum 
Organum (1, 92) Bacon sets forth his reasons for hope in the prog- 
ress of science, comparing them with the reasons that Columbus 
gave for believing in his mission. Both Machiavelli and Bacon 
bask in the shadow of Columbian glory, and suggest that they 
will succeed in their difficult tasks where Columbus succeeded 
in his. Bruno, on the contrary, contrasts his own task with that 
of the discoverer of America. The new Typhons, symbolizing 
the evil principles of ocean, have come again to disturb the peace 


24 Eroici Furori, pp. 113, 170-71, 207. See also Michel's note 16 on p. 175. Com- 
pare Plato, Phaedrus, 244 A ff., 265 B. 
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of nations, to despoil an ancestral way, to confound what nature 
has distinguished. Columbus, so often prognosticated (for exam- 
ple, by Seneca), represents those Typhons, and what he did is 
subjected to the vicissitudes of the future. The discoveries of 
the Nolan must have “‘an entirely contrary effect.” But how can 
the effect be entirely contrary? What was the wrong that Colum- 
bus did? He brought commerce, and he brought the power of 
Catholic Spain to more and more people. Bruno's admiration 
for Queen Elizabeth, on the contrary, was believed to be so great 
that it was held against him at his trial. 

But whatever may be said of Queen Elizabeth, there is no ques 
tion that Bruno opposed religious toleration to Catholic prosely- 
tism. Using the Biblical passage (Acts xtv, 12) that describes the 
acclamation in Lycaonia of Paul as Mercury and Barnabas as 
Jupiter, Bruno denies that it means that ignorant persons iden- 
tified the apostles with pagan gods. It means, on the contrary, 
that people found in Paul and Barnabas those divine qualities 
that other generations had found in Mercury and Jove.” 

As Bruno denies that there was a worship of mortal objects in 
pagan cults, while affirming the worship of divine qualities in 
mortal objects, he suggests a distinction between changing sym- 
bols, and even changing objects, and unchanging qualities. The 
changing symbols are the symbols of a pervasive “magic,” a term 
used by both Bruno and Bacon to represent a legitimate science. 
jruno associates his magic with ancient Egypt, whose religion 
he ardently defends. Isis is presented as inveighing against “stupid 
and insensate idolators” who laugh at the divine cult that “knew 


the fruits . . . of the womb of nature.” While Bacon did not 


specifically associate his natural magic with Fgypt, he borrowed, 


as I cannot here show, much of the symbolism of the New Atlantis 
from ancient Egypt. The difference in expression between Bruno 
and Bacon suggests a subtle difference in thought. To Bruno 
magic is natural, in so far as it deals with “the contemplation of 
nature and the investigation of her secrets.” Baconian natural 


25 Cena ... in Opere Italiane 1, 24 {1.; Spaccio . . ., ibid. 1, 18g. 
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magic is “that great liberty and latitude of operation which 


dependeth upon the knowledge of the forms.” But the difference, 


suggested by Bacon's use of the word “operation,” is not so con- 
spicuous as might appear, for both Bruno and Bacon held some- 
thing to be higher than “natural magic.’’*° 

Bruno's admiration for Egypt has at least three aspects. It is 
a defense of a natural religion, which issued in works, and which 
was associated by Plato with the utilitarian corruption of science . 
and by Christians with “matter” or “the world.’’** It is the de- 
fense of a non-proselytizing religion. And it is an attack on the 
idea of the divine law of Moses, for the knowledge of the Cabala 
came from Egypt, where Moses was instructed.** These three 
roads from the admiration for ancient Egypt tend to meet in 
Bruno's apparent attempt to substitute a world of many faiths, 
in civil matters, despite the unity of the infinite universe, for 
Christian universality. But if the effects of Columbus are subject 
to the eternal recurrence, are those of Bruno as well? 

One good thing Columbus seems to have done. The New 
World, Bruno says in the Spaccio (Op. It. 1, 202), had memorials 
of 10,000 years. The statement is almost a forecast of Bacon's 
New Atlantis. In a recent article Michel points to the conflict 
between this passage and the common fatherhood of Adam, and 
also says that to Bruno “‘cyclicism is inconceivable because of the 
infinitude of the universe and the infinity of possibilities.” *° Yet 
the infinite possibilities include the improbable one that the 
Indians might have records of 10,000 years. The Baconian con- 


cept of the “relief of man’s estate’’ might have seemed to Bruno, 


26 Spaccio .. . in Opere Italiane Ul, 190; Ut, Advancement of Learning vu, 3. 

27 Plato, Republic, 436 A; Laws, 747 B ff. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1, 5. 
Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (I have used the Perugia edition, 1764) vol. 3, p. 209. Fulke 
Greville, Treatie of Human Learning, Stanza 4. Hans Jonas, The Alien God (in 
publication); I am indebted to Dr. Jonas for pointing out to me the meaning of 
Egypt in the Christian tradition. 

28 Spaccio . . . in Opere Italiane ul, 191. Gentile, in a footnote, quotes the charge 
made against Bruno at the trial, which pointed to the blasphemy of this passage. 

29 Paul-Henri Michel, “Renaissance Cosmologies,” in Diogenes, no. 18 (Summer 


1957) PpP- 106-07, 104. 
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in the light of the infinite possibilities, improbable, as improbable 
as man, but neither progress nor recurrence is necessarily denied 
by the denial of a regularized or serrated cyclicism.*® Even in 
the expression of his triumph Bruno compares his light to the 
light “which made divine and heroic the mind of our fathers.” 
The strides that man had once taken along the path toward truth 
had, however, been stayed ever since “there succeeded to the day- 
light of the ancient sages the murky night of the foolhardy 
sophists.” *! Yet Bruno does not say that these strides toward 
truth ever reached the goal of truth. Modern strides can be firmer 
and stronger if Bruno can bring peace to replace the wars of 
Columbus, which join the vices of one people with the vices of 
another. 

In Bruno's discussion of the “heroic furies’’ he distinguishes 
two kinds (£. F., p. 177): those of men who absorb the divine 
passively and speak or act in contact with the divine, but acci- 
dentally; and those who consciously aspire to the divine and, in 
the end, act not as vessels or instruments but as principal artifici 
et efficenti. If that is so, contemplation and action are somehow 
merged at the highest level, and if a way could be found to con- 
quer vicissitudes without fire, sword, and proselytism, Bruno 
would not be reluctant to take it. Francis Bacon believed that 
he had found just such a way. Voyagers to the New Atlantis were 
not to be Typhons, but the harbingers of peace. 

To Bacon the close conjunction of action and contemplation 
rests on the comprehensibility only of what man creates, on the 
relegation of final causes exclusively to human or political affairs. 
The man-made world of the New Atlantis could withstand the 
ravages of history, for the Fellows of Solomon’s House, its scientific 
academy, study the earthquakes and floods, that they may control 
these, the forces of nature that are said to have destroyed the 
earlier cities of the plain. That Bruno would have gone this far 


30Compare Karl Léwith, “Nietzsche’s Doctrine of Eternal Recurrence,” in 
Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 6, no. 3 (June 1945) pp. 283-84, and discussion 


of this by Kurt Riezler, ibid., pp. 296-97. 
31 Cena... in Opere Italiane 1, 26; Infinite, p. 302. 
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I doubt, for 1 know of no hedonists’ paradise in Bruno. Yet the 
idea that the heroic fury participates not only in the divine wis- 
dom but also in the divine power suggests that it is rather Prome- 
thean than Platonic. In Bruno the love of nature, the profound 
and moving awe toward the infinite and the one, remains, but 
only a more thorough study of Bruno could reveal whether he 
thought of its eventual replacement. In Bacon the reverence is 
almost gone. Partaking of the divine power, the Promethean 
man tends to vitiate not only the divine power but also the divine 
wisdom. Against the cry of the ancients, the speaker in the 
Redargutio tells his audience (Works vu, 93), we hold that the 
thunderbolt is imitable. Modern man, who has far surpassed the 
terrors of the thunderbolt, will realize how much that statement 
does to our reverence. For, however terrifying the imitation 
thunderbolts, they are far less divine than those of the gods. 


It seems to me probable, in the light of what I have said, that 
Bacon read Bruno. It seems to me that he must have been 
indebted to the tension between recurrence and progress in Bruno. 
If, as it seems to me, Bruno resolved that problem by suggesting 
that the understanding that had been veiled by centuries of 
Aristotelian and Scholastic thought could be opened, and would 
open with it the door to the inventions that would imitate the 
men of the golden age, men very like beasts, then Bacon may 
have owed Bruno even more. For Bacon considered the beasts 


the only inventors before his time, and he too linked the con- 
templation of the divine with the bestial pursuit of inventions 
for the “relief of man’s estate.” Since I believe that Bruno was 
a responsible man and a philosopher, I cannot suppose him to 
have written his violent polemics against those who controlled 
learning without the belief that he had something that was not 
only closer to the truth but also in some way for the common 


good. 
To say that is not for a moment to deny the originality or the 


boldness of Bacon's own contribution. His vision of perpetual 
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spring demanded not only an assault on the Christian eschatology 


and the domination of learning by theology. It demanded an 
assault on the recurrence as well. This dream of youth, this fond 
vision of perpetual spring, is doubtless an ancient one. Bacon 
was perhaps the first to give it systematic expression. Yet he was 
aware of his tragedy. He built his hopes on the despair of final 
causes, and he protected his teaching from abuse by the carefui- 
ness of his presentation and by the introduction of a new civil 
religion. For all of his caution, he rested his case, however, on 
an unconstructed future. And all the safeguards that he presented 
were insufficient to prevent science from freeing itself of the bonds 
of philosophic rule and extending its own precarious empire over 
nature and over the human soul. Our own age has inherited 
Bacon's faith, yet our own age has begun to wonder again and 
to rethink the reality of nature’s Protean shape. 





ON “AMERICANIZING” THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


CiybE KLUCKHOHN is quoted as saying that Robert Bunker's Other 
Men’s Skies’ is “an honest book, beautifully—and sometimes poign- 
antly—written. It is immensely informative, portraying aspects of 
Indian life in the Southwest which neither the anthropologist nor the 
professional writer quite reach.” 

I agree. In 1940 the author, a Bostonian and a Harvard man, taking 
one more year at his alma mater as a graduate student in government, 
dropped that role in order to become a trainee in the Indian Service 
in New Mexico. He spent World War II in the Navy, coming through, 
it would appear, hale and hearty, somewhat more sophisticated but 
not less idealistic, and with a wife and two children. He went back 
to his vocation in the Indian Service in New Mexico, and his book tells 
what it meant to him. “As impersonal as I could write it,” it is, as 
he recognizes, from its esoteric title on, a personal narrative that 
samples, symbolizes, summarizes, and appraises the ways of the Indian 
with himself, with the white men who would serve as his providence, 
and with the white men who scheme and strive to exploit him. Mr. 
Bunker speaks of his indebtedness to John Collier, and indeed some- 
thing of the latter’s outlook and working faith communicates itself 
from the book. 

John Collier was the New Deal Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He was the first ef the government's agents, whether exploitative 
political appointees or conscience-stricken Americans faithful to the 
American Idea, who dealt with the Indians on the principle that the 
Indians have the right t '.e Indian; that to be Indian is to be a member 
of acommunity fully and'freely maintaining, diversifying, and strength- 
ening a way of life, a culture, and a form of personality by which a 
human being identifies himself as Indian; that he does so as an equal 
partner in the making of the free society which, we like to believe, 
the American people are struggling to keep going and develop. 

This principle is a judgment on the nation’s ways with the Indian, 
symbolized in the self-approving image of the “Great White Father in 
Washington.” The twin of this Freudian fabrication was the image 
of the Indian as a bloodthirsty, cruel, dirty, treacherous tribesman, a 
savage given over to surprising, killing, and torturing innocent male 

1 Robert Bunker, Other Men’s Skies; Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 


1957: 256 pp.: $4.50 
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whites, enslaving their even more innocent women and children. Both 
images were falsifications of events and projections of guilt feelings, and 
served to justify the war of force and fraud that the Indian suffered at 
the hands of his white brothers as the latter kept driving him westward 
and taking his lands, often guaranteed to him by treaty, for themselves. 
It could not be acknowledged that the designated Indian ways with the 
whites were not spontaneous; that they were defensive reactions to the 
ways of the whites with the Indian; that his cruelties were retaliation 
and his warfare a struggle for survival. 

The measure of this survival is the contraction of our Indian popu- 
lation from the estimated 1.5 to 2 million at the beginning of the 
European’s intrusion on the American scene to the 350,000 to 400,000 
counted today. Only in recent years has the image of the Indian 
begun to be reshaped toward something like historical and sociological 
authenticity. To me, at least, this authenticity involves some of the 
traits of Voltaire’s “child of nature” and Fenimore Cooper's “noble 
redskin,” with his stoical quiet, his reserve, his decorum, all turning 
on a basic piety toward personal integrity and tribal ways and works. 
Thomas Jefferson also appreciated Indian character and Indian elo- 
quence. He had the idea that our Indians might form an Indian 
state in the federal union—an idea put forward more than once since 
his day. But when he made the momentous Louisiana Purchase he 
also made it a matter of national policy to persuade or compel the 
Indians to evacuate their dwelling places for the whites to settle, and 
to migrate westward. Indeed, it might be said that the Indians’ story, 
from the earliest encounter with the European, is the story of a blood- 
stained retreat westward, an ongoing impoverishment, sickening, 
alcoholization, degradation, and dying—until the Indians have become, 
in the words of their leaders, “the sickest, the poorest, least educated 
people in the United States today.” 

Over the years, and especially after the Civil War, the Great White 
Father's occasional good intentions toward the sole indisputably native 
Americans were needled into action by citizens who felt as guilty about 
the lot imposed on the Indians as about Negro slavery. Congresses 
adopted reform bills, administrations issued directives for decenter 
practices. But. these availed little against the customary corruption 
and incompetence in the conduct of Indian Affairs, and in the treat- 
ment of their persons, their rights, and their properties. The long 
run of such federal tutelage served neither to liberate the Indian's 
powers of self-he!» nor to nourish and strengthen his self-respect. As 
administered, the system of Indian Reservations only segregated and 
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pauperized him as a person, and inhibited his development as a 
member of a cultural community, in which his Reservation was an 
enclave. Not even citizens in the land of their forefathers, most 
Indians were weated as aliens and interiors without any rights a 
“white American” needed to respect. Lhe admission of all of them 
to Ciuzenship was not achieved until 1g24; and even then, since the 
ballot was at the disposition of the several states, citizenship 
did not carry with it the right to vote, and thus not the power of 
decision and action that is made possible by that right. The Indian 
continued to be imaged as a foe so disabled as to be made the ward of 
the Great White Father. 

Nevertheless, the image did change. It was brought closer to a 
historical and sociological likeness. What did it was largely the find- 
ings of the new generation of ethnologists and cultural anthropologists, 
whose fertile field tor the cultivation of anthropological understand- 
ing was the folkways and mores of the wibes, their languages, their 
creeds and codes and cosmic over-belicts, their personal relauonships, 
and their arts and craits. Lhe perceptions of these social scientists 
developed into a challenge to the greeds and prejudices of paletace 
neighbors and to the practices of government agents. In consequence 
the white attitude toward our Indians and the Indian attitude toward 
his Indianhood have changed in two directions. 

Both changes postulate “termination” of the wardship and tutelage 
under which the American Indian is still held. But one sees this 
goal as what is called, with a blind, fantastic irony, “Americanization” 
—that is, the total extinction of the cultural traits that qualify the 
Indian as Indian, and his assimilation into anonymous sameness with 
the white majority, who hold the title to the appellation “American” 
to be exclusively theirs. In this view the white is inevitably the Jones 
that the Indian must keep up with. A prime condition for effecting 
this changeover is to abolish tribal ownership of Indian lands, to replace 
tribal with individual ownership, and to permit the individual owner 
to sell or rent his holdings to non-Indians. Thus by “Americaniza- 
tion” communal institutions would be deprived of their base and sup- 
port, their cultural configurations would break up, each Indian would 
become an individual on his own—and if on the loose and at a loss, 
that is his lookout. ‘Americanization’’ would reduce the Reservations 
to real estate as whites think of real estate; it would push or suck 
Indian life-space and life-ways into the facelessness of the white man’s 
Main Street. 

The other way of terminating wardship and tutelage is grounded 
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in anthropological understanding and the American Idea. It calls 
for recognizing and respecting the right of the tribal cultures—and 
the faiths and the works that express, embody, and fulfill them—to 
live on. It would recognize the right of every individual Indian, if 
he so decides, freely to abandon them and to assimilate himself into 
any other culture that he prefers. But it would seek to provide every 
Indian with free access to the knowledge and counsel that would 
assure that his preferences are not blind ones. This other way insists 
that a right for an Indian freely to cease being an Indian is meaning- 
less without the ever prior right freely to remain and fulfill himself 
as Indian; to remain and fulfill himself in honor, without penalty 
and without fear or shame; and as Indian, equal in rights and re- 
sponsibilities to every other citizen of our pluralistic federal union, 
whatever his culture or color. 

A condition sine qua non for anybody's attaining such creative 
freedom is the self-awareness that lives in and from self-knowledge, 
self-rule, and self-help. It is the condition for the Indian, no less and no 
more than for the non-Indian. It is a self-awareness that he must needs 
attain, moreover, in configuration with the republic’s science-grounded 
industrial economy, its political democracy, and its diversified religious 
and secular culture. These determine the Indian's situation vis-a-vis 
himself, his fellow Indians, and his non-Indian neighbors, whethe1 
individuals, corporations, or their state governments. They indicate 
a federal policy of freeing the Indian from tutelage which shall pro- 
tect him from white greeds and prejudices while providing him the 


opportunity to attain the knowledge and skills to protect himself 


and to survive and progress as Indian by his own strength and his 
own creative understanding and strivings. Such a policy would be 
tantamount to a directive—like the Point IV designed for the aid 
and comfort of “underdeveloped” peoples abroad—for the operations 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at home. 

It could be said that John Collier and the officials and private 
citizens who share his insights envisioned the future of the American 
Indian in these terms. They inspired the labors of able, generous- 
hearted Felix Cohen, taken by death in his middle years, as he fought, 
practically the first and practically alone, to bring clarity, justice, 
and order into the not unpurposeful confusion on Indian laws and 
Indian rights. They moved the formation of a succession of voluntary 
non-Indian societies of citizens deeply disturbed by the traditional 
attitudes and prevailing practices of the elite whites and their conse- 
quences to Indian rights and Indian potentialities. Today these 
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societies are merged into an Association on American Indian Affairs, 
whose devoted, busy chieftain is Oliver LaFarge. The Association 
keeps unrelaxing watch against aggression toward the material and 
cultural economy of Indian life, in Congress and out, and works for 
the ongoing liberation and strengthening of Indian powers of self- 
help and self-development as Indian. Since the days of John Collier 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, associations of self-aware Indians, 
such as the National Congress of American Indians, have taken form 
and are struggling to achieve the same end. The Congress represents 
some sixty-five tribes, embracing more than half of our Indian fellow 
citizens. 

The Indians of whom Mr. Bunker discourses belong only to Pueblos 
of New Mexico. But what he discloses applies to them all. It evinces 
an understanding of his role as an emissary of the Great White Father 
to his Indian children which impresses with its perceptive, tactful, 
and productive continuation of what John Collier began and has 
since been so variously ignored, aborted, or inverted. A quiet 
aficionado of the American Idea as the right rule to follow for true 
“Americanization,” looking at the struggles of the tribes in the Pueblos 
of New Mexico, Mr. Bunker sees the drama of their relations to one 
another as communities and as individuals in the perspectives that the 
Idea makes possible. He discloses the conflicts of the generations, the 
predicaments that free or compelled breaks in their relationships may 
create, and the pangs and pains of their struggles to be saved from 
them. He shows how community can free, nourish, and strengthen 
individuality when it consents to share in its ways and works, and 
how a man can find himself helplessly at a loss when he is completely 
loosed from his community. The book points up, without seeming to 
do so, the perplexities of an official with a conscience who must decide 
when to let alone, when to suggest, when to order, and what to do, 
short of resigning, when he is required to follow a directive whose 
consequences are self-evidently no good. Mr. Bunker’s book makes 
its points by a combination of reticence and immediate perceptiveness 
that merits Kluckhohn’s comment and my own assent thereto. More, 
what its author says in it is meaningful for American policy, not only 
toward our long-abused Indians at home, but toward all “under- 
developed” peoples whose friendship and cooperation we seek in our 
struggle against our totalitarian rivals. . 

Horace M. Kacten 


Graduate Faculty of the New Scheol 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GOODWIN, GEOFFREY L. Britain and the United Nations. [Na- 
tional Studies on International Organization: Prepared for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace.} New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. 1957- 
xiii & 478 pp. $3. 

This volume, written with the assistance of a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs under the chairmanship of 
Kenneth Younger, is one of a series of over twenty such “national 
studies” sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The series was originally undertaken with an eye to the fact 
that the question of review of the United Nations Charter was to be 
on the agenda of the General Assembly in 1955; this appeared to 
afford “a unique opportunity for assessing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the United Nations in terms of national expectations and their 
fulfilment during the brief but rich testing period of the first ten 
years” (p. iii). Thus the present volume is essentially an appraisal of 
that record through British eyes. Though it was completed before the 
Suez and Hungarian crises of late 1956, and consequently does not 
discuss the most recent developments in the United Nations, most of 
its points seem to have stood the test of those far-reaching events. 

The book starts by reviewing recent British foreign policy and by 
presenting an excellent summary and discussion of the relatively 
little known part that Britain played in the genesis of the United 
Nations and the drafting of the Charter. The author stresses that 
even at the beginning the British did not wholly share the American 
enthusiasm for the new organization, and that, indeed, many im 
Britain considered that the United Nations as an instrument was 
inferior even to the League of Nations (p. 45). In Britain the signing 
of the Charter was received in a mood “of cautious commendation 
rather than of marked enthusiasm” (ibid.), and for most the great 
merit of the Charter was that, unlike the Covenant, it was acceptable 
to both the United States and the Soviet Union, a fact that might “help 
to keep the Great Powers together and to prevent them from splitting 
into two rival blocs” (pp. 46-47). The need for continued Soviet- 
American cooperation was considered vital because the British be- 
lieved, quite rightly, that “in the post-war world the relative diminu- 
tion of British power (both political and economic) would make her 
more a ‘consumer’ than a ‘producer’ of security” (p. 46). 
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The author discusses and appraises British attitudes toward United 
Nations action in the more important substantive matters brought 
before it, including the Iranian question, the Greek civil war, the 
disposition of the Italian colonies, the future of Palestine, the Indo- 
nesian question, the Korean war, and the various disarmament nego- 
tiations. British attitudes toward the “de facto” revision of the 
Charter are then dealt with, and such questions as the growth of 
regionalism and collective-defense pacts, “open” diplomacy, the “ma- 
jority rule” in international bodies, “bloc” voting, the “veto,” the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution are discussed in considerable detail. 
These chapters emphasize the contrast between the “American” tend- 
ency to “use the United Nations to enforce civilized standards on de- 
linquent states, and as a place for public intimidation, condemnation, 
and coercion” and the British concern with developing the organiza- 
tion “as a centre for private diplomatic agreement and negotiation” 
(p. 206). 

The author's discussion and defense of Britain’s attitude toward 
the colonial issue in the United Nations is nothing less than brilliant, 
and he makes the point that “the hope of United Nations intervention 
has tended to exacerbate rather than to relieve nationalist feeling and 
to put a premium on insurrection and the use of violence” (p. 267). 
He also pays considerable attention to the attitude of Britain toward 
the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank, and GATT, 
as well as toward the International Court of Justice and the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. He notes that Britain has been “deeply dis- 
turbed” by the inadequate consideration given to legal questions in 
United Nations discussions and by the neglect of the International 
Court (p. 379). 

The analysis of the attitudes of British public opinion toward the 
United Nations is excellent. Particularly striking is the comparison 
of its attitude toward the United Nations with its previous attitude 
toward the League of Nations. The author points out that for most 
of the period since 1945 the United Nations “has commanded 
neither the attention nor the fervour associated with the League of 
Nations, which for the better part of the inter-war period was the 
centre of an almost unparalleled controversy” (p. 419). The reasons 
for this dramatic change in attitude are many, but probably the most 
important is that in the United Nations Britain’s role between the 
two giants—the United States and the Soviet Union—is a relatively 
modest one, whereas the British had believed that “the success or failure 
of the League ultimately turned on British support” (p. 431). Further- 
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more, the League was in many ways “a European institution, small, 
intimate, modest” (ibid.), and the British consider that “there is little 
to be learnt from a United Nations, much of whose membership is 
drawn from countries of autocratic and despotic rule” (pp. 433-34). 
The author concludes, however, that the cooler British attitude toward 
international organization stems from “a more realistic appreciation of 
the international scene rather than from any basic antipathy towards 
the United Nations system” (p. 438). 

The final chapter of the book deals with the question of “de jure” 
revision of the Charter. The British attitude is essentially that revi- 
sion of the Charter—at least at the present time—would have no real 
purpose, though improvement in the composition of the Security 
Council is desirable. This could take the form of increasing its mem- 
bership “so as to allow for the more equitable representation of Asia 
and, possibly, of Europe”; the creation of a sixth permanent seat, for 
India; and elimination of the present restrictions on the immediate 
reelection of “middle powers” such as Canada and Brazil (p. 448). 
Other suggestions that are made for improving the work of the United 
Nations, as well as the modest role that such improvement could play, 


are well presented. 
As a whole, the book is very well written, is significantly free of 


factual errors, and constitutes an excellent summary of the major 
activities of the United Nations through 1955. Its least satisfactory 
part is the author's discussion of Britain’s position vis-a-vis the repre- 
sentation of Communist China in the United Nations, which is both 
superficial and misleading. Thus he quotes, without comment (thereby 
apparently indicating his approval), the statements of British figures 
that had Communist China been represented in the United Nations 
in 1950, the Korean war might well not have taken place (p. 125). No 
evidence of any sort is given to back these statements, and they have 
the net effect of implying that the Korean war was in some way Com- 
munist China's revenge for not having been represented in the United 
Nations. 

Moreover, some of the author's statements are not quite compatible 
with one another. Thus he states, on the one hand, that the United 
Nations has an important part to play ‘“‘as a convenient ‘cold storage’ 
for unresolved disputes” (p. 204), and, on the other hand, that “Instead 
of acting as a safety-valve, United Nations meetings are just as likely 
to rub a small sore spot into a dangerous and spreading infection” 
(p. 208). A final criticism of the book is that at times it is difficult to 
distinguish clearly between the personal views of the author and the 
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actual views of the British government and of informed British 
public opinion. Thus when we are presented with a proposal for 
the abolition of the Economic and Social Council (p. 453)—a well 
argued proposal, by the way—we are not quite sure whose it is, and 
we can only conclude that it must be that of the author or of the 
Study Group that assisted him. 

JoserH DosricH 


New York City 


KOHN, HANS. The Twentieth Century: The Chailenge to the West 
and Its Response. [New and enlarged ed.} New York: Macmillan. 
1957. ix & goo pp. $4.50. 

KOHN, HANS. American Nationalism: An Interpretative Essay. 
New York: Macmillan. 1957. xi & 272 pp. $5. 

A pioneer in the study of modern nationalism, Professor Kohn, with 
his extraordinarily acute sense of history, attempts in these two works 
a thoughtful evaluation of the forces at work in the world today. The 
Twentieth Century is a sober reexamination of Europe’s position as 
the cradle and cockpit of Western civilization; American Nationalism 
is, in a way, a supplementary interpretation, in the sense that the 
United States, apart from its own originality, is the physical and in- 
tellectual child of Western Europe. 

The Twentieth Century deals, in Professor Kohn’s words, with 
“nationalism and pacifism, racialism and imperialism, communism and 
fascism, individualism and collectivism, isolationism and world order.” 
These movements and problems are analyzed in the light of recent 
experience, particularly as they were affected by the totalitarianism of 
the 1920s, World War II, and the brutalization of human life in the 
era of Hitler and Stalin. Professor Kohn’s ultimate conclusion, illus- 
trated by a wealth of historical data, is that the West, despite its recent 
agonies and defeats, is not in decline but conceivably on the threshold 
of a new age. He feels that the tragic experiences of the last four 
decades have led to a reexamination of previously held premises, atti- 
tudes, and expectations about human life and its destiny. Western 
man, in addition, has become aware of other worlds and other values 
besides his own. The emergence of Asia, for one, has widened the 
West's horizons. “Far from the West's having passed into its senes- 
cence,” Professor Kohn writes in conclusion, “as all the criers of 
doom have been telling us, we have good grounds for asserting the 
conviction that it is only just now entering into the period of its 
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vigorous maturity, able to face the challenge of a rapidly changing 


world.” 

In the light of Professor Kohn’s optimism, his critique of Arnold 
Toynbee’s philosophy of history is illuminating. Like so many other 
professional historians, Kohn has a high regard for Toynbee’s learning, 
sweep, and “ecumenical understanding”; but at the same time he 
rejects the Englishman’s religiosity (“return to God’’) and his deprecia- 
tion of Western civilization. Actually, at least in the eyes of this 
reviewer, Kohn is far too mild in his criticism of Toynbee, whose 
glorification of religion as the center of the human universe makes 
him essentially a theologian rather than an historian. At any rate, 
much of what Toynbee says is plainly not demonstrable by objective 
data and has to be taken on faith. Professor Kohn is gently critical 
of Toynbee’s ecclesiasticism but approves of his stress on the “funda- 
mental onéness of mankind and of the human condition.” 

American Nationalism is a study of that subject in the light of 
other national, especially European, movements. Professor Kohn 
applies his great learning in this field to a five-pronged analysis of 
the American variety of this worldwide phenomenon: origins; rela- 
tionship to England; federalism; multi-ethnicism; and world position. 
Regarding origins, Kohn reminds us that American nationalism had 
no semi-mythical past (as had so many European counterparts) but 
was based on an idea: the English concept of constitutional lib- 
erty. This English derivation continued to influence the country 
long after independence was established and when the United States 
was no longer populated exclusively by persons of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The United States, the author writes, “is held together not by blood 
and not by a distant past reaching back over many centuries, but by 

the all-pervading vitality of the English tradition of an ordered 
government based on individual liberty. . . . The ‘Americanization’ 
of nineteenth century immigrants consisted largely in giving them, in 
schools and clubs and churches, a solid grounding in English literature 
and, on a higher level, English history and political ideas.” 

Today the American nation, flourishing strongly at home, faces diffi- 
cult challenges abroad. One of these challenges is the emergence 
and transformation of Asia; another is the changing position of the 
North Atlantic (West European primarily) community. A powerful 
American nationalism thus has to reorient itself in the sphere of inter- 
nationalism. Can it do it? Kohn is optimistic. ‘This task,” he con- 
cludes, “may appear to strain all intellectual, moral and economic 
resources of the Western world and of American leadership. But such 
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a situation is not alien to the American tradition; the pioneering spirit 
survives.” 

Both books, in sum, are the work of a mature scholar, mellowed by 
the wisdom that comes from taking the long view. Hans Kohn, 
a true philosopher of history, is unshaken by the transient or the 
trivial. In the deepest sense of the word, he is a man of faith—faith 
in humanity, in decency, in justice. He has long stood out as the 
philosophic democrat among historians. 

SAUL K. PADOVER 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


VIDICH, ARTHUR J., and JOSEPH BENSMAN. Small Town in 
Mass Society: Class, Power and Religion in a Rural Community. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1957. xvi & 392 pp. $6. 

The small town is popularly regarded as the bulwark of our Ameri- 
can society, safeguarding its values, mirroring its finest traditions of 
equality and democracy. The high esteem that the middle and upper 
classes accord to rural and near-rural life for these virtues has its 
counterpart among professional social scientists and social workers. 
This consequential illusion, common to urban and rural Americans, 
is largely rooted in our history, in which the town meeting of New 
England had an influential role. In tlie course of time the economic 
and political power of the small town has declined mightily, but the 
public image has preserved its luster in city and country alike. Urban 
man has of course no direct contact with the crucial effects of the 
change. But the townsman experiences in his daily life the loss in 
town power, and nevertheless does not acknowledge it. 

How is this possible? What factors bolster community integration 
in a community whose institutions are controlled from the outside? 
What processes and forces enable the individual to retain his personal 
adjustment in an environment that fails to correspond to his expecta- 
tions of opportunity and equality? These are the questions to which 
Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman have addressed themselves. The 
result is a readable, stimulating analysis, accessible to the intelligent 
layman and valuable to the professional sociologist, political scientist, 
or community-relations specialist. Such is the caliber of the study 
that the professional will look forward hopefully to a forthcoming 
companion discussion of the methodology. 

The authors have pursued their purpose within a framework of 
recognizable theoretical models creatively utilized. ~The underlying 
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commitments are to Hans Gerth and Max Weber; the influence of 
Henri Bergson and Alfred Schutz has shaped their discussion of per- 
sonal adjustment, affording an insight perhaps critical for the literature 
on anomie. The vantage point is that of the observer committed to 
accurate description and social analysis. Should the bald statement 
revive the familiar “knowledge for what?’’ debate, so much the better. 
Four “central and significant issues” are formulated and explored: 
the relationship between the rural community and modern mass in- 
dustrial society; rural class structure and its determination; the inter- 
relations between public roles and private actions and experiences; 
community and personal integration and adjustment in the face of 
social change. 

The integrating public symbols of this New York State community 
are presented against a birdseye view of its social, economic, and his- 
torical background. The community's public image of itself—‘‘just 
plain folks,” fortunate in living in a rural rather than an urban 
setting—embodies most of the values of the Protestant ethic: friendli- 
ness, equalitarianism, honesty, trustworthiness, a hardworking, sober, 
clean-living, religious-‘minded approach to this world. But the locus 
of this public ideology is the middle class. Other groups in the com- 
munity adhere to and enact other ideologies, each with its distinctive 
social and economic behavior and configuration, each in some degree 
responsive to the mass media and their urban values. 

Social class is here defined in terms of “‘styles of living,” that is, 
patterns of productive activity, consumption, leisure, and so on. The 
authors are explicit in rejecting Center's “feeling of belonging” as 
necessarily implied in a stratification system; they also reject the unidi- 
mensional rating scale, pointing to groups who of their knowledge 
have no social existence for other individuals. Class categories and 
sub-categories focus attention on vital “styles of living.” Thus the 
middle class consists of “rational” farmers, independent entrepreneurs, 
professional and skilled industrial workers and managers. Delinea- 
tion of a “marginal middle class,” made up of “aspiring investors,” 
“economic and socially immobile ritualists,” and “psychological idio- 
syncratics,”” points up the psychological bases of stratification systems 
and the psychological consequences of individual selection of reference 
group. “Traditional” farmers, old aristocrats, and shack people each 
constitute a class. A particularly thought-provoking footnote (few 
are used in this volume) comments that the current stress on “the 
social rather than the economic basis of class in the literature” may 
reflect a recent development in American life. As economic mobility 
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contracts, prestige may increasingly rest on “purely social mobility 
and social value.” 

Politics is found to be the prerogative of the two elite groups, the 
rational farmers of the town and the prosperous businessmen in the 
village, with the former controlling the school board. Overt and 
covert controls are identified and dissected. ‘Low taxes, low expendi- 
tures” is the keynote; unanimity in public, sharp restriction of the 
field of action, and the maintenance of a two-party system, in which 
the Democratic member has no effective force locally, round out the 
portrait of the realities and the adjustments to them made by the 
community. Something of the sort is to be found in James Cozzens’ 
early novel, The Last Adam. 

The integrating roles of religion and leadership come under scrutiny. 
By far the most interesting section, however, is the authors’ theory of 
personality and personal adjustment. In a society that has internalized 
a popularization of the concept of anomie, the conclusion that indi- 
viduals in the on-going process of living adjust fairly readily to experi- 
enced discrepancies between the institutionalized ends and the insti- 
tutionalized means is bound to startle. Vidich and Bensman rest their 
case on a sophisticated analysis of both the differentials in individual 
aspirations and the various mechanisms whereby individuals resolve 


their problems in on-going action and the avoidance of introspection. 
it would seem in the final analysis that W. I. Thomas’ insight that “If 
men define situations as real, they are real in their consequences” holds 
by virtue of man’s stratagems of resistance to those conditions anomic 
theory assumes as conducive to the disintegration of the personality 
and of the group. 


JANicE W. Harris 
New York City 


PERLMAN, MARK. Labor Union Theories in America: Background 
and Development. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson. 1958. xv & 
313 pp. $6. 

Every generation of Americans has tried to explain, to itself and 
posterity, the essential nature of the American labor movement. The 
findings of the McClellan Committee appear to be spurring, once again, 
a drive to evaluate, assess, and study that phenomenon. The book 
reviewed here is thus timely, and the author's hope is reasonable that 
a survey of earlier explanations will be useful in reducing the need for 
separate interpretations. 

The trade union has variously been seen as a labor monopoly, an 
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expression of the class struggle, a political institution, a social group, 
an expression of job-scarcity consciousness, or what have you. In 
many cases the different perspectives can be traced to concern with 
different problems: thus the economist concerned with allocation sees 
the labor monopoly, and the political scientist the private government 
and its relationship to the state. But, overriding the differences in 
points of departure, the changes in the movement itself, in its size, 
direction, and impact, have led to new interpretations. Often trying 
to be all things to all men, without roots in a cohesive ideology, and 
without a history that goes beyond that of administration and of 
strikes, reflecting rather than moulding the spirit of its time, the 
American labor movement has challenged academicians and practical 
men for consistent contemporary explanations. 

In the 1870s German pedagogy spurred the universities to try to 
explain the new economics, while the labor movement's changing 
impact on the body politic spawned reports of Congressional Com- 
mittees that influenced labor historians, as the reports themselves were 
often the historians’ handiwork. Tracing the awakening consciousness 
of labor among the broader publics, as is done in the book under 
review, helps toward understanding the why of the numerous explana- 
tions or theories, as well as later dissatisfaction with them. Yet the 
problem of dissatisfaction with antecedent labor theories is not that 
of the “sociology of generations” but rather arises from the fact that 
most American labor theories depend so heavily on the proposition 
that “to ask of unions ‘What do you do?’ and ‘How do you do it?’ 
are every bit as useful questions as ‘Why do you do it?’ ” 

Professor Mark Perlman of Johns Hopkins has provided us, in this 
book, with a compendium of “explanations” of the American labor 
movement. ‘These are grouped within five categories that present 
the union alternatively as A Moral Institution, A Revolutionary Insti- 
tution, A Psychological Reaction, A Welfare Institution, and A Part 
of the Democratic Process. 

The works of Richard Ely and Monsignor Ryan are discussed under 
the first heading, and are a good example of a stream of economic 
thought too little known in view of its thorough native grounding. 
Ely’s attempts to reconcile the philosophy of individualism with 
recognition of the miseries of industrial life are indeed part of a 
long economic and literary tradition that is most typically American. 
On the other hand, viewing unionism as a revolutionary institution 
is not a particularly native explanation. What is discussed under 
this heading are variations on the theme; arrayed from right to left 
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are Hayes, Berger, Debs, Ware, De Leon, Trautmann, Haywood, and 
Foster. 

Parker, Hoxie, and Tannenbaum explain unionism as the workers’ 
psychological reaction to the stresses of industrial society. Disciples 
of Veblen and explicitly indebted to him for their intellectual develop- 
ment, all three went farther than Veblen in rejecting considerations of 
production and market to center their analysis on psychological varia- 
bles. The work of Hoxie is well presented, and the book's author 
deserves our gratitude for trying to restore Hoxie to the profession as 
the man who went considerably farther than constructing functional 
classifications of trade unions. 

The men who labored most consistently to explain the nature of 
the American labor movement have, at one time or another, been 
associated with Johns Hopkins and the University of Wisconsin, or 
both. They are often referred to loosely as “the Wisconsin school.” 
Barnett, McCabe, Wolman, Adams, Commons, Selig Perlman, Taft, 
and a few others belong to it. All of them view or viewed (the past 
tense applies in particular to Leo Wolman, who strayed farthest from 
the fold) American labor more or less in the very terms in which it 
presents itself when challenged to verbalize its position. Careful and 
dedicated workers all, they are often plagued by overly simplistic 
explanations of the nature of the movement, such as tend to crop up 
in the releases of the U. S. Department of Labor or in the Fourth of 
July type of labor oratory. As intellectual apostles of “business union- 
ism” or Gomperism, they are in the mainstream of American labor 
theory, even though actually only Selig Perlman’s work deserves to be 
so identified. 

The work of this group is presented by Professor Mark Perlman, 
Selig Perlman’s son, under separate headings according to whether, 
like Barnett’s, it emphasizes the union as a “means for resolving 
concrete issues rather than as a [means for] a historical development 
of prerogatives,” or, as with Commons, it views unions as “a critical 
element of the historical democratic process, . . . essentially social bar- 
gaining institutions, aimed at increasing the social status and particu- 
larly the economic liberty of working people.” Although it is true 
that not all members of the Wisconsin school have viewed the labor 
movement in the same way, it would have been more precise to say 
that while some were more concerned with the short run others were . 
more concerned with the long run. 

The exposition of the “five theories” is topped by a laborious chapter 
entitled “Assaying the Five Theories,” in which their relative applica- 
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bility to the present is discussed. Unfortunately—especially because 
after so much exposition the reader is anxious to sink his teeth into 
some idea—the chapter makes for meager pickings. The author re- 
treats into something he calls “Reasonable Eclecticism,” meaning by 
this that the validity of the theories varies with varying conditions. 
He gives greatest weight to his last two “theories,” and concludes by 
saying that “Whether an American union in a particular situation 
and at a given time reflects the economic welfare or the social institu- 
tion theory depends upon what its policy makers seek. But a knowl- 
edge of these theories . . . provides an appreciation of . . . the implica- 
tions of the choice.” 

The book has much to commend it. It has innumerable names and 
dates, biographies, quotations, and lists of important and unimportant 
works, all of which make it a useful reference text. What it does 


not have is one single sparkling sentence. 
OscaR ORNATI 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
j 


NATANSON, MAURICE, with introduction by Horace M. Kallen. 
The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1656. vii & 102 pp. $2.50. 

John Dewey, in his prefatory remarks to The Philosophy of the 
Present, spoke of George Herbert Mead as “a seminal thinker of the 
very first order.” Today Mead’s importance, both in philosophy and 
in the social sciences, is becoming more and more widely recognized. 
Notwithstanding the great difficulty of comprehending the writings 
he left, mostly in manuscript and edited by others, his work has had 
a direct and vitalizing effect on philosophy, social psychology, soci 
ology, and the theory of education. Mead united in his thought cur- 
rents of relativity theory, ecology, behaviorism, pragmatism, and the 
theory of emergent evolution, to mention only some of the influences 
he drew together. His theories of the nature of the self, of the act, 
of the generalized other, and of temporality are of the greatest meta- 
physical significance, and deserve even wider attention than they have 
already received. 

Professor Natanson has given us in this book a closely interwoven 
and probing discussion of the development of Mead’s central ideas, 
and of the problems inherent in his philosophic position. His intent 
has been to reconstruct Mead’s philosophy, to correct mistaken inter- 
pretations of it, and to offer an immanent critique that will make 
evident the irreconcilable tendencies he believes it implicitly contains 
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In so doing, he has incorporated a considerable amount of his own 
original thinking. At times one has the feeling, notwithstanding 
Mead’s keen awareness of twentieth-century scientific thought, that 
here we have a twentieth-century thinker, deeply influenced by phenom- 
enology and existentialism, reformulating into the often newer language 
of these philosophic developments the basic insights of a philosopher 
steeped in the conceptions of emergent evolution first formulated in 
the nineteenth century. But it is Professor Natanson’s thesis that Mead 
himself actually made the voyage from an original pragmatic, natural- 
istic, and to some extent socially behavioristic position to a convergence 
on some of the deeper insights of phenomenology and existentialism 
with regard to the nature of the self, the other, and the structure of 
time, even though he himself, of course, was not aware of this result. 

The book contains much acute and subtle criticism, especially of 
Mead’s difficult conception of the act. The criticism of Mead’s theory 
of temporality is also subtle and penetrating. As a whole the work is 
well organized and very clear in exposition, especially when one con- 
siders the difficulty of the material. The discussion of Mead’s central 
conception of sociality, however, should certainly have been longer, 
since this is one of the most ambiguous and yet most indispensable 
conceptions of Mead’s thought. 

When Mead is criticized in the light of a phenomenological method 
he is held to have anticipated but not completely attained, one is re- 
minded of Aristotle’s remarks on his “lisping predecessors.” It is the 
opinion of the present reviewer that Mead, like William James, con- 
sciously wished to stress functional activity rather than structure in 
his treatment of mind and the self. It is indeed valuable to point out 
the relevance of his findings to the results of phenomenological research, 
and thus to place his thought in a different setting that can throw much 
light on it. But it is surprising that Peirce’s phaneroscopy and its 
undoubtedly much nearer relation to Mead’s thought is not discussed 
in this connection. Mead’s treatment of the phenomenon of resistance 
is at certain points quite close to Peirce’s Secondness. 

As Professor Natanson points out, Mead, like Whitehead, was much 
concerned to heal the separation he felt earlier philosophers had made 
between consciousness and its objects and to overcome the “bifurcation 
of nature” into matter and spirit, or mind. One must ask how far the 
phenomenological method in Husserl and others is grounded on a 
Cartesian dualism that Mead would have wished to repudiate. It may 
still be the case, of course, as the author argues, that Mead himself could 
not avoid being subject to the very dualism he tried to avoid. In his 
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discussion of emergence, and of the “I-me” relationship, one of the most 
valuable of his contributions to philosophic thought, Mead endeavored 


to grapple with this problem. 

Had Mead focused his study of the self on its “me” aspect alone, and 
on “taking the role of the other,” he would have also been subject to 
the criticism that as a social behaviorist he emphasizes only the weight 
of environmental and societal factors in the formation of the self, and 
leads to a doctrine of conformity and “other-directedness” (in Ries- 
man’s terms). But through his emphasis on the “I” as unique, 
creative, and unpredictable, he gives us a ground for the individual 
value of the human personality. It remains true that many unsolved 
problems cluster about Mead’s discussion of the “I-me”’ relationship, 
as Professor Natanson shows. 

This is a challenging and provocative treatment of Mead’s philos- 
ophy. It can be recommended both as an exposition of his thought 
and as a trenchant critique of it. 

IsABEL S. STEARNS 


Bryn Mawr College 


GURWITSCH, ARON. Théorie du champ de la conscience. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer. 1957. 347 pp. fr.b. 195. 

Professor Gurwitsch proposes to use gestalt psychology as a base 
for the phenomenological description of the field of consciousness, 
which he defines as “la totalité des données coprésentes.’” Therefore 
he begins with an instructive historical survey of various attempts to 
account for the whole-properties of experiences. Hypothetical “higher” 
mental processes had usually been assumed to superimpose articula- 
tion upon the sensory raw material of elementary sensations (Ehren- 
fels, School of Graz, Stumpf, Piaget) or the chaotic continuum of con- 
sciousness (James). As a phenomenologist, Professor Gurwitsch 
sympathizes with the gestalt psychologists, who demanded, instead, 
that perceptual organization be described by processes inherent in 
the observed situation itself. The various theoretical approaches are 
carefully presented and compared. The author’s writing is distin- 
guished by an uncommon lucidity of thought and precision of Jan- 
guage. 

After setting the stage for his analysis of the field of consciousness, 
Professor Gurwitsch, supported by the observations of Husserl, offers 
many stimulating descriptions, concerned mostly with the perceptual 
object in its relation to the ‘aspects under which it appears. In reading 
them, the psychologist will realize how little he and his colleagues 
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have contributed recently to these essential problems. He is also 
likely to raise three objections: Professor Gurwitsch sometimes lapses 
into the traditional approach he cogently refutes; he limits himself 
to describing intuitive insights by means of metaphorical speech and 
stops short of defining the exact structural conditions that give rise 
to the observed phenomena; and he introduces into his theory of 
consciousness qualitative distinctions that could be avoided by the 
application of overall structural principles. I shall illustrate his 
procedures by a few examples, without attempting, however, to sepa- 
rate his personal contribution from the position of the phenomeno- 
logical school in general. 

In describing the way a beholder perceives an object the author 
defines each consecutive aspect as a separate element in time. When- 
ever the beholder shifts his station point he receives a new noéme 
perceptif. This analysis is not the fruit of observation but is old- 
fashioned elementarism, which prevents the author from facing the 
question of when changing aspects appear as an unbroken, unitary 
experience as against the true independence of certain qualitatively 
different views of the object. Again, in defining the perceived object 
as the totality of its aspects, which concatenate in such a way as to 
flow into each other, he seems to envisage a mere integrated sequence 
of units. He refers to the gestalt principle of “good continuation,” 
which as a purely linear form of connection is too limited to serve 
the purpose, and he fails to see that every aspect is a view of the 
object itself, whose structure as such, however—let us say, the symme- 
trical shape of a pyramid—is given neither in any single aspect nor 
in their totality. 

For this reason we also need not assume that every aspect contains 
the anticipation of other, future aspects. Professor Gurwitsch’s descrip- 
tion of the renvois most fruitfully opens the problem of the pointers 
or references which, in the sight of an object, invite us to pass beyond 
the present view, for instance, of a piece of sculpture. But here again, 
instead of deducing from “eidetic reasons” that this must always be 
so, we must explore the precise conditions of a three-dimensional 
gestalt, which, when incomplete, will call for completion. 

The book culminates in the assertion that the field of consciousness 
always consists of a theme, a thematic field, and a margin. Defining 
a gestalt as “a unit solid in itself and detached from the field”— 
wrongly, since the gestalt always encompasses the entire field—the 
author proceeds to distinguish two kinds of totality, namely unity 
by gestalt coherence and unity by relevance. Whereas within the 
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“theme” (that is, the focus of attention) any part is demanded and 
transformed by the other parts, the surrounding field of what is 
“relevant”. to the theme does not affect the identity of the theme but 
merely determines the “perspective, light, and orientation” under 
which it appears. Finally, what happens in the marginal field merely 
coexists but has no relevance. In other words, the special case of 
one figure on a ground is asserted by the author to be the structure 
of every field of consciousness, and the structural conditions within 
the figure are considered qualitatively different from the relations 
between figure and ground. Neither the restriction nor the distinc- 
tion seems helpful. Perhaps attention has always a central focus; 
but the field of consciousness enjoys an unruly variety of structural 
patterns. And whether an item loses its identity or merely changes 
its mode of appearance depends on definable gestalt conditions, which 
may prevail in any area of the field. 

Professor Gurwitsch correctly diagnoses psychology as tending to 
become “an extension of physics.” He usefully reminds us that the 
physical processes by which we try to account for perception are 
themselves perceived. This correction, however, relieves the psychol- 
ogist neither of the body-mind problem nor of his duty to explain 
phenomena by looking for causes. If within the total field of con- 
sciousness he perceives an area—his own brain field—displaying ac- 
tivities closely and constantly related to what happens in the whole 
field, and if furthermore in his brain he “monitors” processes causing 
the events whose counterparts appear in the total field of conscious- 
ness, then he is not free to decide that he is not interested in that 
relationship. For he must be on call for anything existing in the 
realm of the mind, and causal relations are surely foremost among 
the “contextual characters” of whose immediate reality Professor 
Gurwitsch is so rightly convinced. 

Rupo_r ARNHEIM 


Sarah Lawrence College 


BERGER, MORROE. Bureaucracy and Soctety in Modern Egypt: 
A Study of the Higher Civil Service. [Princeton Oriental Studies: 
Social Science, No. 1.] Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1957. 
xiii & 231 pp. $4.75. 

The transformation of nations like Egypt into industrialized yet 
democratic countries, capable of sustaining representative government, 
requires the solution of a host of problems, among them how to create 
a Western-type civil service able and willing to function within a 
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legal-rational framework. To the degree that Dr. Berger’s book sheds 
light on this problem it is, of course, to be welcomed, especially as 
it is a pioneering work in this field. 

Unfortunately Dr. Berger has from the outset so limited his inquiry 
that he is never in a position to tell us much about the very group 
he is investigating--the Egyptian higher civil servants. Less than half 
of those he contacted agreed to be interviewed; and, more serious, 
he himself decided to omit “the ‘sensitive’ ministries such as those 
of Foreign Affairs, Interior and War.’ Furthermore, he does not 
actually take up the political attitudes, activities, perspectives, or 
influence of this group, and thus we never learn what, if any, actual 
role it plays (both officially and unofficially) in the social transforma- 
tions now going on in Egypt. The composition of the group itself 
is not too clear, at least to this reader, except that it consists entirely 
of civil servants; Dr. Berger states that nearly 85 percent of those 
included in his study are technical workers, “unlike the American and 
British studies which confine themselves to administrative officials,” 
and only 15 percent are administrative, but “the distinction between 
technicians and administrators . . . is not very clear’’ (p. 44). 

While Dr. Berger’s book remains primarily descriptive and circum- 
scribed, he does give us a well written and useful picture of the 249 
higher Egyptian officials interviewed in 1954. Using the combined 
techniques of the questionnaire, interview, historical and statistical 
analysis, Dr. Berger, an Assistant Professor of sociology at Princeton, 
has avoided the superficiality of most survey research and has tied 
together the social background, aspirations, job satisfactions, motiva- 
tions, status, degree of Westernization, professionalism, loyalty of the 
Egyptian civil servant with' the historical background of “Uttoman 
and British rule, pointing out how past experience still works on. 

The picture that emerges is of an Egyptian higher civil servant 
who is somewhat younger than his American or British counterpart, 
is more highly urbanized, and has more formal education. Generally 
he comes from the upper middle class, but at present he is forced 
to depend on outside income to sustain himself (rents, investments, 
second jobs, and so on). He is the product of much inbreeding, nearly 
half the civil servants being the sons of civil servants. On the whole, 
the Egyptian bureaucrat (especially those in the more technical posts) 
is timid, fearful of his superiors, and unwilling to use personal initia- 
tive—a reflection of centuries of foreign domination and the tradi- 
tional subservience this imposed. 

For an educated youth the civil service was, until recently, the 
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only avenue of employment that was open, and thus his entrance 
into the state bureaucracy was almost a foregone conclusion. Even 
in 1948-49 the government received 85 percent of the university 
youth, as compared with only 2 to 4 percent who entered the federal 
civil service in the United States. At present, however, industrial- 
ization is creating private bureaucratic positions, and the government 
of Egypt is trying to make the civil service less attractive and to sepa- 
rate its growth from the rapid increase of the general educational 
facilities. As Dr. Berger notes, the tradition that the educated man 
became a state official resulted from the perennially strong connection 
between economic and political power, typical of most of the non- 
Western world where despotic state power has so often been the rule. 

The chapter on the social status of the bureaucracy nicely distin- 
guishes the cross-currents affecting the civil servants’ traditionally 
high social prestige. A short-run effect of the military regime has 
been to reduce the status and pay of the bureaucracy, popularly 
identified with the “old regime” and its corruption. But for the 
longer run “the military rulers have instituted social and political 
changes and a program of economic development that will enhance 
the higher civil servants’ control over life in Egypt” (p. go). It is 
inevitable that with the growing role of government and the dwindling 
influence of older social groups, such as the large landowners, the 
prestige and range of activities of the bureaucracy will increase. Since 
the underdeveloped countries do not recapitulate the entire history 
of the industrial revolution, they have to face, immediately, all the 
problems of bureaucracy familiar to the advanced nations. The pri- 
mary importance of the state as an agency of social transformation 
in the non-Western countries underscores another aspect of the general 
problem of bureaucracy in the modern world. 

The social transformation of underdeveloped countries is usually 
discussed primarily in terms of changing technology, urbanism, and 
the like. Dr. Berger’s book suggests that these problems, difficult as 
they are, may not prove to be the most important aspect after all. 
The core of the problem, as Dr. Berger states, is that “a Western 
type of civil service, such as Egypt is apparently aiming at, needs an 
institutional setting more like that of the West.” Like most people, 
however, he seems to underestimate the uniqueness of the West's 
institutional development. The West has long known some form of 
private property (not merely state property), multi-centered power 
structures, some degree of separation between state and economy, the 
concept of the person and the possibility of contractual relations, 
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the nuclear family (which reinforces private property)—in short, non- 
totalitarian society. The rest of the world, including the Near East 
(both ancient and modern), the Far East (with the exception of 
Japan), pre-Columbian America, has for the most part known only 
totalitarian orders, where the political and economic spheres were 
fused, where planned social life was directed by a bureaucracy inde- 
pendent of any public control and ruling in behalf of its own class 
interests, where no significant groups were able to wield power against 
a total state, and where the concept of the person was unknown. It 
is no easy matter to introduce the total institutional range of the 
West (and nothing less will do) into areas where for millennia a 
bureaucratic ruling class has made the mass of the population sub- 
servient to a total state. 

By now it should be clear that democratic institutions are not the 
automatic consequence of industrialization. The history of the Soviet 
Union demonstrates this clearly enough, and should cause some 
rethinking about what is meant by the term “industrialization,” which 
is often used as though its connotations were always the same, despite 
basic societal and institutional differences. It is an ominous fact that 
although industrialization proceeds everywhere, democratic transfor- 
mation has so far not fully succeeded in any of the traditionally 
underdeveloped areas. This is emphasized by the precarious hold of 
democratic institutions in India, the Near East, South America, and 
the complete loss of major areas, such as Soviet Russia and Communist 
China. Dr. Berger’s book is to be welcomed for the light it sheds on 
the problem of how to democratize, and not merely industrialize, 


the world. 
HELEN CONSTAS 


Academic Staff, Juilliard School of Music 


CHENG YU-KWEI. Foreign Trade and Industrial Development of 
China: An Historical and Integrated Analysis through 1948. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: University Press of Washington. i956. xi & 278 pp. $7. 

Mr. Cheng, for many years deputy director of the Chinese Natural 
Resources Commission and a very able economist, analyzes China’s 
economic development up to 1948, and her long-range problems. 
Much of his material and statistics are new, and his interpretation is 
original, revealing both his practical experience and his high scientific 


qualities. 
In 1947 China’s total industrial production was only about 465 
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million dollars, and her trade amounted to 670 million dollars. These 
figures are extremely meager in relation to China’s population, even 
though they reflect important changes from earlier years; for example, 
the number of factories with 30 or more workers was 279 in 1913 and 
3.450 in 1933. Cheng studies the influence of tariffs, which were raised 
from 5 to 27.5 percent in 192g, and to 50 percent in 1931. He gives 
an exemplary analysis of the effects of the silver standard, which China 
maintained up to 1935; the rise and fall of world silver prices were 
decisive for China's foreign-exchange rates and for her inflations and 
deflations. 

The factors that caused China's long stagnation and her slow de- 
velopment were numerous: unfavorable political and social con- 
ditions and complete seclusion from the rest of the world; long periods 
of anarchy and rule by warlords; lack of capital and skilled workers; 
also, after the middle of the nineteenth century, armed conflicts with 
European countries and with Japan, in which China was defeated. 
Only in World War II was China on the side of the victors, but during 
that war Japan occupied a great part of the country, and after the war 
the Russians dismantled the factories in the Japanese occupation zone. 
Recovery was hindered by insecurity, and by the runaway inflation, 
which increased the price of the American dollar more than 7,000 times. 
And these hard facts were complicated by the foreign influence on 
China’s economy. Here the bitterly resented dismal side was the 
treaties forced on China after 1839, establishing unilateral privileges 
for foreign countries; for instance, from 1843 to 1929 import duties 
were not allowed to exceed 5 percent. On the other hand, Cheng 
recognizes that foreigners brought China industries and trade, capital 
and “know-how.” 

Though Cheng does not analyze the economic policy of the com- 
munist regime, his expert views on China’s economic prospects as of 
1948 are very interesting. China’s most important asset for indus- 
trialization has been the great surplus of her rural population; formerly, 
only one-third of her male workers were engaged in full-time work. 
Cheng estimates that at least one billion dollars yearly were required 
for investment. This figure is too small to have made rapid indus- 
trialization possible, but there was no hope of achieving even this 
relatively small amount of internal capital formation. China’s prewar 
national income is estimated at about 8 billion dollars, less than 20 
dollars per head, whatever that may mean in a country of peasants. 
A farming family tilled about 2 acres, on the average, and had only the 


simplest tools. 
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In the circumstances the only means of obtaining money for invest- 
ments were printing-press inflation and external loans—which China 
can now expect only from Russia. The money coming from these 
sources can be used to mobilize China’s human resources only if the 
rural population does not consume more than at present. During 
this process, which would have to last some generations, the masses 
cannot be allowed to raise their pitifully low subsistence level. Cheng, 
following Sun Yat-Sen’s program, believes that in a mixed economy 
industrialization might have been achieved, by combining private 
and governmental initiative. He has faith in the crucial role of gov- 
ernment. The firm governmental guidance deemed necessary is now 
applied with a vengeance. There is no doubt that compulsion and 
harsh austerity can achieve the growth of some industries. But we 
have to wait and see the results of a bureaucratic economy, in China 
as in other totalitarian countries. 

RICHARD SCHULLER 


Professor Emeritus, Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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